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NO. 87 NORTH SECOND STREET, that whole countries have been ravaged and 
PHILADELPHIA, become desolate by the desperate frenzy of 
price one dollar per year.—For conditions see last page. || hostile and bloody contenders, who too fre- 


ry Any gentleman remitting Five Dollars will sien quently are deaf and blind to the remon- 
uted to the Farmers’ Cabinet for sven YeaRS, COM-|| strances of humanity. 
mencing with the first or any subsequent volume. — 


The volumes now published can be sent by mail, inpa-|| Some writers of great ability have sup- 
ver wrappers ; Postage, under 100 miles twelve cents— 


‘any part of the United States over 100 miles from posed, that the advance of commodities in 
‘he place of publication, eighteen cents per volume. price is rather apparent and nominal, than 
oo ooo . . 

gus Socmnatting Genetetteies real. Things are not so much, if at all, ad- 


\N INQUIRY CONCERNING THE PRINCIPLES vanced penny they, ass imagined. The 
OF VEGETATION; WITH A VIEW TO As.|| precious metals are exceedingly increased in 


CERTAIN THE MOST CERTAIN MEANS) quantity, and proportionably fallen in value.* 


OF PROMOTING ITS IMPROVEMENT AND||_ _. ee 
GENERAL EXTENSION THROUGHOUT THE||! ly there may be some truth in this ob- 


COUNTRY. servation, if we go back some hundred years, 

sy JOSEPH WIMPRY, and if taken upon a scale that comprehends 
all commercial and manufacturing countries ; 
but for the term of twenty, or fifty, or even 
from the time Mr. Locke wrote tothe present 


; : th hour, there is little difference in the value of 
ruptedly, indeed, but in proportion to the peace) sit yoe op gold; an ounce of either being of 


and tranquility of respective states and times. much the same value now asthen.t The fre- 


Rome, once the mistress of the world, did not|| — anedaliaeana~entbedintndmiedtamiieesmmenetnetides 


as . ie * It is an undeniable fact, that the specie of the ecun- 
shine more in the arts of government and Ci-|| try has more than doubled in amount, within the last 


x . . Piel .|| ten years, by actual importation, after deducting the 
vil polity, than in the cultivation of her lands ?}}amount exported—and this does not include the im- 


, ioti , mense sums introduced by emigrants, nor the receipts 
and we find the same patriotic sateamen, who from our domestic mines, the latter of which will ex- 
rendered themselves immortal by their unre-|| ceed the annual abrasion, as three hundred and fifty to 

ie : ae one. Notwithstanding this, and the abundant evi- 
mitting efforts to support and maintain liberty, dence of national prosperity, and returning confidence, 


: 4 ‘ ei a and ina time of profound peace, too, the banks of Phil- 
were not less eminent for their patriotic ardor) adeiphia have been compelled to suspend specie pay- 


' : _|| ments—or in other words, they are either unable or un- 
0 promote and encourage the beneficial cul willing to meet their engagements with the people.— 


tu il. The Baltimore, and some other banks, have followed 
re of us soil. : aa ; suite. The consequence is, that the farmer, the me- 
Wars, intestine commotions, and civil broils, || chanic, and the laborer, bear the burden of suffering. 


. : By this means specie has acquired a fictitious value.— 
have ever been found unfriendly to Sclence || We hope that in this emergency the farmers, and me- 


chanics, and tradesmen, will assert their rights, and 
and the arts; but to none more s0, than to @2~-'| not be humbugged by countenancing the fraudulent 


‘ iti _|, and destructive system of shin plaster currency. In 
riculture ; for when the condition of the farm shin snseh aphasia ctate of thins #0: becemne the pee 


er is rendered precarious by civil discord, or || ple to observe the laws—they are all sufficient for this 
: a : P emergency. If the banks see fit to violate the laws 
threatened or actual invasion, he has little in-|| and break their plighted faith, so be it—but let the peo- 


dination: on lone eneouragement to attempt! ple beware of imitating their example.—Ccé. 18. 

: titisa fact. The act of Congress of 1°35, regulating 

improvement, and still less to plough and SOW, || the value of coin, but slightiv affected its value. 
Cas.—Vot. [V.—No. 4. 105 








Tue subject of this inquiry has been an 
object of pursuit in every age, and of every 
civilized country ; not uniformly, and uninter- 
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quent and sudden changes that take place in cuniary advantages, to the rewards wh),; 
the price of grain and other commodities, | naturally result trom the attention and nq)... 
which sometimes are nearly double the price|/try of the ingeniousartist. Surely the grea;. 
one year they were the foregoing, must be || est respect is due to the members of al} t),,.. 
owing to some other cause than that above-| institutions, whose motives are—public gop; 
meutioned, which operates slowly, if at all,||\and universal usefulness. “an 
and is not perceivable in less time than aj} Pat it must be allowed, that, although my.) 
century.* has been done, there still remains much tor, 
If the quantity of grain and provisions at||todo. Experimenters have not always (per. 
market always bore the same proportion to/|| haps but seldom) entered into the views, an, 
the demand there is for them, the price would || ably seconded the intentions of those valya}),. 
be always invariably and unchangeably the|| institutions. Animated with the hope of ot, 
same. ‘The variation of prices, therefore, is|| taining the premiums held out, by dint of ey. 
governed by the variation of the said propor-||traordinary exertions, expensive manures, anj 
tion. {As a general rule this iscorrect—but|/a concurrence of fortunate circumstances, 
we should bear in mind that there are excep-|| more the effect of chance than of design, they 
tions to all general rules.] If the demand be |/often have been the successful adventurers, 
greater, and the quantity the same, or the de-|| though at the same time entirely ignorant tp 
mand the same, and the quantity less, the|| what causes they owed their success. We tio 
price must necessarily advance: and vice || often indeed ascribe effects to causes which 
versa, if the quantity should increase, and|/areno way connected with them. The prac. 
the demand continue the same, the price must|| tice of such men is more like the nostrums of 
as necessarily fall; and it is not in the power|| quacks, than the receipts of a regular physi. 
of man to make it otherwise. But though||cian. The medicine may be good, but being 
this immutable relation is beyond our power|| ignorant of principles, they know not how to 
to alter, we can by art and industry increase ||accommodate it as different circumstances 
the quantity, and thereby lower the price;||may require. 
cheapness being the infallible consequence of |} How vegetation may be carried to the 
plenty, which is the direct object and effect || greatest degree of perfection, by means easily 
of an improving cultivation. his is a mat-|| practicable, and at the same time the most 
ter of great consequence to the laborer, the ||advantageous to the hushandman, is one of 
manufacturer and merchant; and no disad-||the most important inquiries that the human 
vantage to the grower; because what he|| understanding can be employed in the pursutt 
would lose by the fall of price, he would gain|/of. Some ingenious men, however, have 
with interest by an increase of quantity.t made the following the previous question,— 
It is not easy to conceive how many and/j|‘ What is that substance, matter, or thing, 
how great the improvements are, which have|; Which is the true and only proper food of 
been made in this most important of all arts, || plants; which enters into the vessels appoint- 
within the last sixty years. A patriotic spirit||ed by nature to receive it, is assimilated by, 
of uncommon ardor hath gone forth, and our|}and becomes constituent parts of them, aug- 
best men, like the Senators of Rome, have||menting their magnitude, extension and 
set, as it were, their hands to the plough, and || weight, from an almost imperceptible atom to 
excited their neighbors to practices of which||the weight of many tons, and to a body of in- 
they had no idea before. Yea, they have|| conceivable dimensions?” 
done more ; they have instituted societies, and This seems, tome, much more curious than 
made them the receptacles and distributors|| useful, and is perhaps of very little conse- 
of useful knowledge; they have raised sub- | quence to the husbandman. The philosopher 
scriptions, and added marks of honor, and pe-||may amuse himself by inquiring after first 
‘Ss eculation—the bane of our country—has unfor- principles, and the elementary parts of bo- 
ewentely very frequently raised the price of the neces- dies, but the farmer should never be diverted 
saries of life, to the direet and manifest injury of the from a profitable practice, until one more 
laboring classes of the people—and the ultimate disad- is recommended by the success of repeated 
vantage of the farmer. Speculators, we know, have : 
heen in the practice, in some parts of the country, of experiments, 


contracting with farmers for all their produce of grain Various are the opinions of the learned 
at a fair price—a number operating in this manner mo: | 


nopolize the grain market, and when the grain is con- | eer this matter. Some Suppose the 


verted into flour, they demand their own ertortionate food of plants to be water ; Some earth; others 


price, and hold on to it until itis obtained, or the pros-'| air. nitrou il. &e. . all of 
pect of a bountiful harvest, like the mildew, blights|| ow salts, oil, &c. &c., perhaps 


their expectations, and brings down the staff of life to | them wide enough of the mark. It must be 
its regular grade in the scale of prices. |confessed, we know nothing of the essence 


t This is not always the case. Of two profits nomi. |Of things. We are not endued with faculties 


wally egual, that isto be preferred which is obtained | equal to the curious research. Things are 
with the /east expense of labor. That which arises from | 


an increase of quantity, is clogged with the greatest, || known to Us by their properties only. But 
and much more care and trouble. what are their properties, by which they ate 
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known to us, but certain powers to affect us|/cess to the roots and fibres which extend 
n a particular manner, and to impress differ- | themselves every way in quest of the same. 
ent sensations and perceptions on our bodily | Chemical principles produce much the same 


! 


organs ! These different perceptions, indeed, || effects, but in a way we cannot so easily, nor 
enable us to distinguish, accurately enough,||so perfectly, comprehend. The mechanic 
one thing from another ; but we are totally|| powers are subservient to our will, and we 
ignorant of the nature of those powers, and can continue the use of them until the desired 
equally so of the essence or substratum in jend is obtained ; but the effects of chemical 
which they inhere, and by which they are | Operations are not so certain in this business, 
supported.* as a certain concurrence of circumstances, 
he great system of the universe is gov-|}not always in our power to procure, is neces- 
erned by general laws, which, so far as our||sary to produce the hoped-for success. Much 
knowledge extends, obtain universally. Gra-||depends upon the temperature of the seasons, 
yitation, attraction, repulsion, cohesion, and ithe state of the air, and many other things 
perhaps many other principles, affect every || not in the power of man to foresee or to govern. 
portion of matter that comes within our}| Fermentation seems to be the principal agent 
knowledge ; but what supports those powers,| in promoting vegetation by chemical powers. 
in what their energy consists, or from whence}; This divides, attenuates, and subtilizes, by 
they are derived, we are by no means able to|;means of an internal motion of the parts, 
apprehend or conceive. Vegetation also ob- | which we cannot clearly conceive. Probably 
tains universally on this globe. Wherever) it is on this principle that marl, chalk, shells, 
there is earth, vegetation takes place ; there-||and every kind of calcareous earth, are ferti- 
fore the principle (or principles) of vegetation, ||lizers of land. Not by any matter or sub- 
whatsoever itbe, or in whatsoever it consists, ||stance inherent in them, as constituent parts 
must be universal ; and all that is necessary || of the same, but as absorbent bodies, which 
for the husbandman to do, is to prepare his|/attract much more powerfully the principles 
ground effectually, put in his seed or plants at||of vegetation than earth alone could do. 
the proper season, and vegetation will most|} We come next to inquire concerning Nu- 
assuredly follow. Indeed, so prolific is nature re principles. And here we have a field 









as to clothe the face of the globe with herbs||to range in as capacious at least as the earth 
and plants in every region, without the inter-|;we inhabit, together with its atmosphere ; 
vention or assistance of man. The fund or|| perhaps much more, even not less than the 
magazine, then, which furnishes the pabulum||solar system, as that immense body of fire, 
or food of plants, is established and supplied|| which is the centre thereof, gives life and 


by the economy of nature, seeing it obtains at 
all times and every where, unassisted by art. 
But how and in what manner nature is to be 
assisted, how and by what means vegetation 


and most beneficial degree of perfection, is 
the grand desideratum, the great and import- 
ant object of our inquiry. 

The principles of vegetation, and the means 
by which it may be promoted in the most suc- 
cessful and beneficial manner, may be fitly 
divided into three general heads, and distin- 
guished by the terms mechanical, chemical, 
and nutritive. The Mechanical includes 
every operation which tends to break, divide, 







is to be promoted, and carried to its utmost | 


energy to the whole creation; and annually 
revives, reanimates, and bestows rejuvenes- 
cency on the whole animal and vegetable 
world. 

But before we proceed on this inquiry, it 


‘may be proper to make a few observations, 


the truth of which is self-evident, and conso- 


nant to the common sense of mankind. By 
|common sense, the writer does not mean com- 
‘mon opinion; for nothing is more vague and 


liable to error than that; but those ideas which 
are the same in all men, as proceeding from 
identical or similar sensations and perceptions 
involuntarily impressed upon them. This is 
the true and only defensible meaning of the 


and pulverize the soil; whether it be by|/term common sense, though it is frequently 


ploughing and harrowing, digging and hoe- 
ing, or by any other means whatever; that 
being the most eligible which most effectually 
performs the operation at the least expense. 
_Pulverizing the soil may be truly con- 
sidered as the first step towards an improving 
vegetation ; not as producing the food or nour- 
ishment of plants, but of putting the soil into 
a fit condition for receiving it, from whatever 
source it may be derived, and giving easy ac- 








* We think that the application of science to the pur. 
fuits of agriculture, by Sir H. Davy, A. Youna, and 
others, has tended in a great degree to raise the veil. 





|made to stand for, and express, principles 
|which are supposed to be innate in the mind, 
but in fact have nothing common or identical 
in them, but are as infinitely diversified in 
different men as are their features. 

There seems to be a natural relation, con- 
nexion, and dependence, between the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms. No partof the ter- 
raqueous globe that we know of, that is occu- 
pied by living creatures of any kind, but is 
replete with vegetables proper for their sus- 
tenance and support; aa it is equally certain, 
(that wherever vegetables grow and flourish, 
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108 On Promoting Vegetation. Vor. IV 
it isstocked with animals in proportion there- | tical or similar sensations, perceptions and 
to. affections; therefore no man doubts, or ¢, 
It is sufficiently obvious, that the animal | possibly doubt of, the certainty and reality ¢¢ 
kingdom is maintained aud supported by the | the sun’s existence. ; 
vegetable ; for though carnivorous animalseat|| All truths which are derived from commoy 
little or no vegetable food, yet they live upon || sense, are equally certain with the above: fp 
those which are entirely supported by it; for||if it were possible that all men could be do. 
they never eat each other, unless in cases of || ceived in any of those sensations, perceptions 
famine or great distress. It is very possible | and affections, which are common to al] men: 


—_—— I — 





woe the vegetable kingdom may no less depend | that is, if they could see, feel, and be affecte, 
bn ee upon the animal for its sustenance and sup-||in any way or manner they could not seo 
4:3} port, than the animal doth upon it; and if the |! feel, and be affected, then truth and certaint, 
oe writer is not much mistaken, pretty clearand|/to the human mind would be an impossibje 
2m 5. strong evidence may be had, that this is really | thing; there being no criteria by which truth 
At oe the case; so that they reciprocally snbsist on |) might be distinguished from faleshood, por 
Sy Pay and are supported by each other. ‘man imbued with faculties to perceive and 
ae: Ss It is not many years since, that a surprising || mark the difference of things. 
SF ye), discovery was made by that very celebrated 1 Those things then which are felt, perceived, 
rte ey investigator of nature, Dr. Priestty, who) and produce the same sensations and affections 
ate clearly proved by experiment, that common || inall men, and every where, may be depended 
2 air, when become feculent and putrid by ani- | upon as truths infallibly certain, beyond a possi. 
ne) mal respiration and perspiration, so as to be a of deception. Not so experiments made 
moe yk unfit for the common purposes of life, is readily | by the most careful and the most candid, til! 
. = purified and made wholesome by the vegeta-|they have been repeated again and again; 
ih ble kingdom, which imbibes and absorbs those || and the first trials confirmed and duly authen- 
- 3 putrid streams that are so deadly noxious to ticated by subsequent ones. Much more isto 


TT .. animal life. But what is most surprising, in- be feared from the cunning, the artifice, the 
Pf stead of growing sickly in so impure an air, || prepossession, the prejudice, the vanity, and 
as he expected, he found the plants were in-|| the interest, of designing men, who too fre. 

vigorated and their growth promoted thereby; || quently have been found to warp and bend 

so that they were more fresh, green, and||their accounts, to promote their interested 





t 3 healthy, than those which grew in common || views. 
oi = wholesome respirable air. | It is in the observation of every man, from 
: This wonderful economy of nature loudly || the most illiterate to the most enlightened, 
: proclaims the wisdom and goodness of Provi-||that all kinds of animal substances, when 
. dence; for how great soever might be the} thoroughly digested and corrupted, are the 
: fund of common air necessary to the purposes} strongest and most powerful promoters of 
. <> of life, such is its continual waste and con-| vegetation. The hair, the skin, the horns 
eo Fe sumption, that the whole stock must soon || and hoofs, the urine and excrements, the flesh, 


5 have been exhausted, and animal life become 
extinct, if no provision had been made to pu- 
rify and render wholesome the original stock, 
as daily use might require. 

But not to insist on a particular instance 


blood, sinews, and even the bones, are all 
richly replete with matter which supports and 
invigorates vegetation universally. It is 
therefore undeniably certain, that animal sub- 
stances contain those principles which are the 





and yet in what does this certainty conist, 
but the common sense of mankind. I see, 
feel, perceive, and am affected in a particular || the other. The matter of each is essentially 
manner by the appearance of this fountain || the same, each is indued with the principles 
of life; all mankind are impressed with iden-'\ of life and augmentation, though appearing 


‘the vegetable by the animal, and each is re 
ciprocally the support of and is supported by 






” which may be thought too curious to establish || real and genuine food of plants, It is absurd, 
nf a general principle, Jet us inquire how far} therefore, to suppose their food is earth, or 
.< this doctrine may be supported by the concur-} water, or air, fire or heat, or any one or single 
. F ring testimony of all mankind, in which there | simple element or thing whatever. It seems 
bias 3 is not a possibility of deception ; for if those | clearly evident, that it is a combination of 
slot. o> facts which are agreeable to and supported by || principles derived from animaL substances by 
cee <4 the common sense of mankind, cannot be de-|/ the chemistry of nature. When animal sub- 
hs “% pended upon for certain infallible truths, then| stance has been thoroughly purified, almost 
oe ok there is no such thing as certainty attainable || the whole becomes volatile, and is so far at- 
ee ‘ by human nature. Js it possible to doubt, if | tenuated, subtilized, and refined, as to be ren- 
et that glorious luminary, the sun, which dis-| dered capable of entering the roots and fibres 
ae penses heat, and light, and life, to this lower || of the minutest plants. 
ai world, hath any real existence, and is the|| It seems then, that as the animal kingdom 
5 oe cause of those sensations? Surely it is not;|/is entirely supported by the ve etable, so 15 
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onder very different forms; each mutually ‘case, are essentially and substantially the 
-ransmutable into the other by the mere un-||same. They all equally originate from pu- 
sssisted operations of nature. trid animal substances. That from the dung- 

Hence it seems to appear, that the wisdom|| heap is indeed by far the strongest, it having 
and goodness of Providence have established |) not gone through its last stage of digestion and 
the means of supporting and upholding the} putrefaction; in this gross and impure state, 
oresent system of the universe, till time shall] it sometimes poisons and kills, and thereby 
be no more, by constant, uniform, uninter-|| defeats its intended purpose. It in general, 
rupted powers or laws, which act unceasingly| however, when discreetly used, gives great 
for the mutual conservation of the whole.—} luxuriance and an enlarged size to the stalks 
Every atom of matter, whether animal or|! and blades; but luxuriance is not fruitfulness: 
vegetable, seems to teem with life, yet con-]| indeed, they are seldom if ever compatible. 
tains within itself the seeds of corruption and || This holds good in all kinds of grain as well 
decay. In that state it enters into a new|j/as fruits. Manure, imperfectly digested, or 
system of organization, and becomes the prin-|| used in too great abundance, often defeats the 
ciple of regeneration and rejuvenescence,|| views and hopes of the planter; he may reap 
which annually returns at the appointed s#a-|'a great burthen of straw and very little grain. 
sons, when all appears charming, sprightly,|| The same thing may happen from green ve- 
and gay. , _vetable manure, unless it be ploughed in time 

To this theory it may be objected, that ve-|| enough to undergo a thorough fermentation, 
getation may be successfully promoted by | 


byjiand at the last ploughing be intimately 
vegetable manures, without the least assist- ' blended with the soil. But of this there is 


ance from animal substance of any kind.—}|\no danger in the last-mentioned method of 
wwery one knows that it is common to manure}| cultivation; for the principles of vegetation 
the ground by ploughing in green vegetables, || derived from the atmosphere, by thorough! 
such as buck-wheat, clover, &c., which often|| pulverizing the soil, are so perfectly onal, 
succeed well without any other help what- | subtilized, and refined from the impurities of 
ever. This objection falls short of its object ;|| the former, that unhealthiness or a surfeit ‘s 
it only proves, that profitable crops may be}; not to be apprehended, especially as it is not 
obtained without the cultivator’s using animal|| given all at once like the former, but admin- 
substances under that form; but the theory Gere from time to time as the skilful hus- 
supposes, that every vegetable is replete with|| bandman may see necessary. 
principles derived from animal substances,|! I should now proceed, according to my pro- 
and only differs from them in being more sub-|| position, to consider of the easiest and most 
tilized and refined. effectual means of promoting vegetation, 
It is equally certain, that vegetation may]! in support of, and consistent with, the above 
be powerfully promoted, without laying on or}} principles ; but as I apprehend that would run 
providing any manure at all. The horse-|\this paper to an inconvenient length, I must 
hoeing system of husbandry depends entirely || postpone it for some future communication. 
upon reducing and ety «bo soil. It 
cannot be reasonably supposed, however, that 
the spade and hoe, or plough and harrow, or 
cultivator or searifier, convey any fertilizing 
principles. These operations, which are found | 
to render our lands so surprisingly fertile})“ pg sen Se re for 
when judiciously performed, only prepare the|| ‘Figaran 
soil for the easy entrance of those fertilizing ,; ? 
principles with which the atmosphere is abun-||,_ 1 do not wish to interfere in the Gumsoversy 
dantly replete. The atmosphere is the grand | between Dr. Horton and James Pepper.— 
magazine, the great receptacle of putrid ex- Some of my thoughts were penned for the 
halations, which incessantly fly off from all| Cabinet before they took the field. I have 
animal substances, the living as well as dead ; therefore a common right to sail upon the high 
and by their specific levity mount up into the| 8°45s but intend to do so under a neutral flag, 
air, from whence, being condensed, they re- alike respective of the rights of the belligerant 
turn in dews, rain, snow, &c., and impregnate| Powers. The better to preserve a strict neu- 
the soil as deep as it hath been duly pulver- trality, I shall neither affirm or deny the effi- 
ized, cacy attributed to the divining rod—or to those 
It seems very evident then, that whether| Who are supposed to possess the faculty of em- 
the husbandman manure his fields from the| Ploying it 
dung-heap, or by ploughing in green vegeta- | My object shall be to call the attention of 
bles, or by duly exposing it to the unceasing|| the reader away from mere assertions— 
influence of the atmosphere; the principles}; opinions—and false pretensions, to the consid- 
of vegetation which he bestows in either||eration of the nafural phenomena which the 















Observer.---No. XX. 


THE VIRGULA DIVINA, OR DIVINING ROD. 
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110 The Divining Rod. 


Vor. IV. 











case presents, in order that he may arrive at} the hands, so as to bring the ends in a ho-. 
the “ whys and wherefores.” zontal position. (See fig. 16.) 

Under the specious and imposing names of || 
virgula divina—caduceus—baculus divina- 
torrus— Aaron's rod, &c. &c., the divining 
rod has been extensively used for the last 
eight hundred years, for the two-fold purpose 
of discovering hidden treasures of the pre- 
cious metals, and wells of water. Many con- 
té flicting opinions and fanciful explanations 





, | 
act " have been offered. Perhaps the most elabo- | 
a: rate work which has yet appeared on the sub- || at 
= + ject was a duodecimo volume by M. Tuovuve- Fig. 16. 
as NEL, published at Paris, in 1781, wherein he 
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Aa .. A belief in the efficacy of the divining rod 









a," details six hundred curious and interesting 
experiments for the purpose of illustrating the 
* Phenomenes de la Baguette divinataire.” 

I have known several water smellers, as 
ee they are called in this neighborhood, and have 
seen them smell for water—and water was 
found in all the places where they desig- 
nated. But before we can place a just esti- 
r mate upon facts of this nature, it will be ne- 
cessary to consider 


Thus equipped the water smeller proceeds 
to smell for water, not with his nose, but by 
means of this magic wand. As he walk, 
forward it is alledged that when he approaches 
'a stream of water below the surface, the top 
of the rod will begin to incline from its yer. 
tical position—and that the inclining force 
will increase till the rod is greatly bent, 
_broken—or reverted to its natural position— 
sometimes the delicate hands of the operator 
blister in the process. 'The spot where the 
inclining force is greatest is the one where 
| they say the water will certainly be found— 

the depth being in an inverse ratio to the force 
of attraction. Fig. 17 may represent a sec- 





1. The means used,—and 
2. The object sought. 


1. Of the means.—In olden times a hazel 
branch appears to have been in the highest 
repute for the divining rod. Originally, per- 
haps, it might have been the witch hazel.— 
Some still prefer hazel—some the peach— 
apple—elm, &c. A few, however, greater 
adepts I suppose, use any kind of wood, pro- 
vided it has the proper form—a close fork 
with two slender equal branches. (See fig. 
15.) 


me 
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Fig. 15 


- implies the existence of something like polar 
. attraction between it and the water, whereby 
, the larger end is inclined with considerable 
force towards the hidden element, somewhat 
a as the magnetic needle tends to its proper 
pole. T'o discover this polarity of the rod— 
or more properly to ascertain the situation of 
the aqueous pole toward which it is attracted 
—the operator first inverts the rod and then 





grasps the extremities of its branches with 
his hands, having the backs turned downward 
and the arms extended. By this manceuvre 
the branches are smartly bent outward near 





‘tion of a field having a subterranean stream of 
water B. ‘The positions of the rod at AAAA 
indicate the increasing attraction as it 5 
brought nearer to a vertical] position over the 
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the left hand. 


The Divining Rod. 


water—the operator passing from the right to 1 


Lil 


constantly tends downwards to its lowest 





SS 


|level, and if no obstruction presented would 


This inclination of the rod may be occa-||soon occupy a position around the central 
sioned by the polar attraction between it and|/nucleus of the earth. If the earth were 


the water—but I conceive that there are other | 


Sufficiently porous, and the quantity of water 


causes in constant operation which must give ||not too great, it would all descend below the 
the rod just such an inclination to turn down-|| deepest valleys, leaving the whole surface 


wards. Among these I may briefly notice 


one wide arid waste. There could be no 


1. The e/astzcity or spring of the rod where || evaporation—consequently no dew nor rain— 


it is bent near to 
(See AA fig. 16.) 

2, The involuntary and unconscious relazx- 
ation of the muscles of the hands. This is 
greatly promoted by their being made to grasp 
so slender an object. 

3. The force of gravity acting on the rod 
itself{—giving it a direct tendency downwards. 
When a long and stout rod is employed, both 
the leverage and the power will be very con- 
siderable—more than sufficient to snap a 
brittle twig if the hand does not relax its hold, 
The necessary motion imparted to the rod in 
walking, increases the facility with which 
these forces act. 

The grand consideration then is to deter- 
mine whether there may not be natural causes 
in operation amply sufficient to produce the 
alleged result without having recourse to the 
aid of enchantment. I submit this: to the 
judgment of the reader. Perhaps he could 
decide more readily if he would make a few 
experiments either with a forked rod or an 
elastic wire, bent to the proper form, by walk- 
ing to and fro in his parlor, or while sitting in 
an easy chair on a rainy day. 

2. Of the object.—The defenders of the 
divining rod say that the proof of their faculty 
lies in the undeniable fact that water can al- 
ways be found in the places which they desig- 
nate. Now if it were true that water can only 
be found in a few selected places, their fact 
would go very far to sustain their pretensions. 
But in order to come at the true value of that 
fact, it must be taken in connexion with ano- 
ther, which is quite as well authenticated, 
viz: That water can be found in almost 
every situation within a few feet of the sur- 
face, and without the aid of the divining rod. 
lt is therefore necessary to inquire under 
what conditions water exists in the earth, 
before we can safely determine whether the 
divination of the divining rod of the divinor 
is adequate and necessary to discover its /o- 
cation, 

The rains which fall upon the earth pene- 
trate it variously, according to the nature and 
arrangement of the strata which enter into 
the composition of its different parts. Some 
of these strata are impervious to water—others 
allow it to pass freely through them. They 


e hands of the operator.—|/nor fountains and streams of water. (See 


fig. 18.) 





Fig. 18. 


The proportionate quantities of earth and 
water, and the wise arrangement of the hete- 
rogeneous materials which compose the globe, 
has happily produced a better state of things. 
The water still tends to the centre, but is 
collected in reservoirs on the surface of the 


deeper valleys, forming ponds, lakes, and seas. 


(See fig. 19.) 
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Fig. 19. 


Water is rapidly evaporated from those ex- 
tended surfaces, and diffused through the at- 
mosphere from whence it descends in the form 
of dew and rain. These not only refresh the 
surface of the earth; but, by penetrating it, 
supply the fountains and streams, which in 
their turn replenish the ocean. But they fur- 
nish our wells also. 

Fig. 20 may be supposed to represent a 
portion of the earth’s surface. The left hand 


are sometimes vertical—sometimes horizontal || section is composed of loose materials, which 


—or variously inclined. 


allow the water to sink to its lowest level as 


Influenced by the force of gravity, water" marked by the black line—corresponding with 
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The Rod again—Milk Pans. 


Vor. IV. 
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the surface of the ocean at A. Water could | faculty of discovering water by means Of the 


be procured any where in this section by dig- 
ging down to that level, whatever may be the 
elevation of the surface, as at CCC, 


o 





The upper part of the more elevated moun- 
tain region on the right hand is also pervious 
to the rains which fall upon it—but is under- | 
laid by inclined strata of impervious rocks.— 
These strata crop out, or come to the surface | 
at their lower edge. The effect of this ar-, 
rangement must be obvious. When the wa-| 
ter percolates through the upper portion of | 
the mountain, and reaches the surface of the 
rock, it is forced to deviate from its course and | 
to follow the stratum till it again emerges’ 
at B in the form of a spring or fountain.—| 
This fountain forms a rivulet, which by unit-| 
ing with others compose larger streams, that} 
flow into and replenish the waste of the ocean | 
below. Water may also be obtained by digging | 
down to thesurface of the rock, and intercept- | 
ing the stream abuve the fountain as at DD. 
The supply obtained in this way is often more | 
abandant, but less durable than in the former) 
instance. Thus it will be perceived that with-| 
out impervious strata there could be no foun- 
tains or running streams of water. 

Now if the correctness of these illustrations 
be admitted, (and perhaps none will deny their 
general accuracy) the reader will at once 
perceive what value is to be placed on the 


to a hidden fountain. 














we a 










divining rod. It mayand certainly does pom 
The divinor smites t),,. 
thirsty rock with his magic wand, and a foyp, 


tain gushes forth. But is this divination, ,, 


‘is it chance? Is it in obedience to the cal! 


of the magician or to the established laws of 
nature? Let the readeranswer. I repeat 
the rod may unerringly point to the subterrs. 
nean fountain—it certainly does so—but tha 
fountain pervades the whole earth—exis:, 
every where beneath its surface, and canny: 
be mistaken. There can be but little ligdj). 
ity to error where it is impossible to err. 
Let the believer divine and dig by the i. 
vinings of his rod—and the unbeliever consy!; 
his own convenience, and they shal! both fing 
water. There will be this difference only— 
the former will be obliged to place his house 
by the water—the latter will have water by 
his house. 
It would be a violation of my pledge either 
to affirm or deny the power of divination to 
the caduceus, but I suspect that very few of 
my readers will henceforth think it deserving 
of trial. i 
New Garden, 10th mo. Ist, 1°39. 





The Rod again.——Milk Pans. 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Sir,—I perceive that Mr. Pepper is out, 
in your last number, in reply to an objection 
to the Divining Rod, and I mean to help him, 
not because I am more credulous than those 
who hoot at it, but because there is truth in 
the thing, and I think science will help us 
out. 

I shall first state some facts, and then try 
to show how this seemingly strange thing 
may be accounted for. Some years ago, hav- 
ing fixed on a site for a house, I was anxious 
to know the exact spot I ought to dig in order 
to obtain water. A plain farmer in this vi- 
cinity, who was in the habit of finding water 
for the “folks” without fee or reward, was 
requested to come and try for me—he found 
it just where I would have had it, and more- 
over told me,—“I might dig any where 
thereabouts and obtain water.” This easy 
good natured direction you may rest assured 
did not increase my confidence in the art; 
but I dug and found water. Some two or 
three years after the subject was introduced 
in a conversation between two gentlemen and 
myself at my house, and one of them, an el- 
derly man, who had traveled much, said that 
he was sitisfied of the truth of it, and that 
the divining rod would operate in his hands. 
The other gentleman and myself having now 
a fair opportunity to investigate this absurd 
matter, we sallied out forthwith to obtain the 
necessary instrument, and when obtained and 
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tried by the old gentleman we saw there was || 
no mistake—that at least in certain spots or|| crooked walks that are now so fashionable. 
places there was invariably an involuntary Frank.—l have heard also, that * nature 
depression of the point of the fork, and by | abhors a vacuum,” but I do not know the 
widening the circle round the pump, we felt|| meaning of this. 

satisfied that we could indicate the course of |; Father.—A vacuum means an empty space 
the stream that supplied the well. We)||—and some persons, seeing that all nature is 
wished to know why it did not act in the} full and perfect, could account, in no other 
hands of all persons alike, and found by re-|| way, for the rising of the water in a pump, 
peated trials of different persons, that where || when a portion had been drawn up, and an 
the skin of hands was dry all was inert—that||empty space or vacuum had thereby been 
it only operated where there wasa moist skin. || caused in the pipe, and into which the water 
Another fact was ascertained by our repeated || would instantly rush to supply it: but it is the 
trials at different times—that in proportion as||-pressure of the atmosphere upon the surface 
the atmosphere was charged with moisture,||of the wat r in the well which forces it into 
the indications were weakened. These facts||the empty space, on the unerring principle, 
led us at once to conclude that electricity was || that every thing in nature will find its level. 
the agent. ‘rank.—Now | wish to know more about 

The rod must be made ot a forked twig of ||the pressure of the atmosphere. | hear it 
the present season’s growth—that is, must be || often mentioned, but should like to understand 
fullof sap. ‘The end where the two branches || it. 
meet must be sharpened to a point. Father.—It is by means of the air pump, 

Tell Mrs. JENKinson, that the “ leads” they | that persons have been enabled fully to under- 
use for creaming milk in England, will not)| stand the subject: this is a beautiful but ex- 
answer in this climate—they are very unsuit-||pensive instrument, by which the air is 
ble for a spring house. I have one made on'|| pumped from under a bell-shaped glass, turned 
the best and most approved plan, sent me by|/down on its mouth, just as though it were 
a kind friend, and have tried it in a vault, and || water: you know that water is a fluid—so 
find that it does not answer as well as our||also is air discovered to be. But we will en- 
earthen pans. Persons who use tin pans in- | deavor to make a very simple water pump in 
stead of earthen, speak well of them. I fear|| about a minute—do you see this glass tube! 
the women will have to hold on to their skim-|| I will show you by this, the way in which the 
mers. D. Z. || pressure of the atmosphere operates. Now, 
[ stop the upper end of the tube, and put the 
lower end into this pail of water. 

Frank.—Why, the water has not risen into 
the tube, it remains empty. 

Frank.—Father, I see no Garden at all to'| Father—The tube is already full of air, 
be compared in beauty and pleasure with ours. | and it cannot escape, because I keep my thumb 
The shrubbery appears so large, and the walks |/on the end of it. I will now unclose it, and 
so long, although we know that the space 


this gentle swell is very unlike the very 
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For the Farmers” Cabinet. 


Dialogue between a Father and Sons 





|see what will be the result. 
which it occupies is but small: this must be || ‘rank.—The water rises in the tube, and 
occasioned by their winding course, so unlike || is now just so high as the water in the pail. 
all our neighbors’ plans for laying out their! Father.—Yes—as soon as the air could es- 
gardens, : } cape, the water flowed in to supply its 
Father.—You see that the walks in the) place, and has attained its level—this, as [ 
shrubbery are what is called serpentine; it|| said, is the law of nature, and is unerring.— 
has been decided that “a curve is the line of || Now then we will suppose this tube to be the 
beauty,” and that, therefore, “nature,” which pipe of a pump; if we draw the air from the 
is all beauty, “ abhorsa straight line.” Now, || top of this pipe, there will be a vacuum formed, 
in this, persons have been apt to overstep the | and the air, pressing on the water in the pail, 
bounds of moderation, and it is at length | will force it into the pipe to supply it in an 
a that — im pleasure, cannot “ | —_— ‘See!{ will draw off the air by 
made too crooked—they are mere snai/ || sucking it out. 
creeps, and instead of the swell uf nature,|| Frank.—Ah'! there it rises—but is not this 
we have the zig-zag of some clever man’s|| sucking up the water! 
brains. Do you know that the human figure|| Father—To appearance it is, but it is 
can be drawn by taking segments of circles|| merely drawing off the air which permits the 
only, which mean, curved lines—so that not || water to rise; and this could easily be proved 
a straight line shall be followed in tracing it!| to be the true state of the case if this tube 
Frank.—No indeed ! | were thirty-two feet high; for with all our 
Father.—Y ou see, then, the justness of the || sucking, it would not be possible to raise the 
expression, “ ‘The curve of nature,”—but:' water to a greater height than that ; no com- 
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mon pump will draw or lift water more than 
thirty-two feet in height. When you are 
older, I will take you to see what are called 
philosophical experiments; at present we must 
be content to examine and reflect in a plain 
way. 

Frank.—But I suppose that this might be 
called a shlloansliiedl waedilindat 

Father.—Yes—and with a very simple ap- 
paratus too ; it is enough however to show you 
the etfect of atmospheric pressure on the wa- 
ter in a well. 

F'rank.—Now, cannot you contrive to make 
an air pump too! 

Father.— Let us try—our tin cup will make 
a decent substitute. Now fill it with hot wa- 
ter, and when it has stood awhile, empty it, 
and turn it down into this saucer, and pour 
a little water into it. 

Frank.—Oh! how the bubbles are breaking 
out all round the edge of the cup, and forcing 
their way through the water in the saucer !— 
How is this? 

Father.—The air, which is confined under 
the cup, being rarefied or expanded by the 
heat, forces its way round the edge of the 
cup and through the water in bubbles. Now 
waita little, and take up the cup, and tell me 
what you observe. 

Frank.—Well, I declare! The saucer 
sticks so closely to the cup as to be lifted up 
by it! How did you contrive this? 

Father.—It was no contrivance of mine— 
it was caused by the pressure of the atmos- 
phere: upon the escape of the expanded air 
from the cup, none could enter to supply its 








Vor. IV. 
| Frank.—Yes—1 have often done that, | 
| know. 

| Father.—The clay being soft, takes so ey. 
‘act an impression of the shoe, that at every 
step the air is driven out from under the fi 
by the pressure of the atmosphere, and th. 


| 
| foot is so forcibly pinned down that it is oftey 


difficult to raise it. And what is it, do yoy 
| think, which presses so heavily the hot iroy 


| with which your mother smoothes the clothes 
‘after washing ! 


|| heat, and is driven out from under it, when, 


The air is expanded by the 


‘immediately, the external pressure on the 


|| iron, great in proportion to its heat, is sufi. 
| i to answer the purpose of a mangle 
| 
| 


heavily loaded. 
| Frank.—Our theory of haymaking, I de. 


} 


‘jclare! 


i 


| Father.—Exactly—and I am pleased with 
your application. | was going to say, take a 
cold iron, and rub it with all your might, and 
you will scarcely make any impression—the 
‘same iron made hot gives one the idea of 
‘copperplate pressure; and this is increased 
| by damping the clothes, as by that means, the 
‘expansion of the air is greater, and the vacu- 
um thus created more perfect. And see, how 
‘one observation leads to another. You have 
heard London dirt spoken of by those who 
have visited that place, and they declare there 
isno walking the streets without splashing 
one’s self from head to foot. The reason is 
this—the pavement is worn so smooth, that at 
‘every step the shoe fits it so closely, that the 
air is driven forcibly out from under it; and 
| then the foot falls so heavily in consequence 


place because of the water in the saucer,||of the pressure of the atmosphere upon it, 
which formed what is called a water lute——)| that the mud is scattered about on all sides, 
On the cooling of the cup, and consequent'!as though it were blown up; while here, in 
contraction of that portion of air which re-| the country, we can walk in the worst roads 
mained confined in it, a partial vacuuin was | without scattering the dirt, as the inequalities 
formed, when immediately the external air||in the ground give space for the escape ol 
being heavier than that which was contained) the air, and support the pressure of the foot, 
in the cup, pressed so forcibly on it as to keep|| by which all splashing is prevented. 
it fixed to the saucer. | Frenk.—I wonder how many of the thou- 
Frank.—This is indeed a capital air pump) sands who crowd the streets of London, and 
—and I now see how it is, that when a piece||complain of the mud with which they are 
of leather, with a string fastened to it, is|)covered, ever think of attributing it to the 
stamped on a smooth stone, it sticks so closely || right cause,—the pressure of the atmosphere! 
that the stone might be lifted by it: it is be-|) Father.—There is just one more instance 
cause the air has been driven out from under}! which I will mention. You have often heard 


the leather, and then the pressure of the at- 
mosphere falls upon it and fixes it to the 
stone. 


/persons, who wear India rubber shoes, cot- 
plain of the pain which they experience, lf 
‘they keep them long on their feet, especially 


Father.—It is so, and that you may per-||in warm rooms. This is occasioned by the 
ceive how we are surrounded with objects) pressure of the atmosphere upon the feet, 
which call for observation, | will mention a} consequence of the vacuum that has been 
very familiar example of the pressure of the!) formed around the feet by the tightness of the 
atmosphere, the effects of which cannot have'| rubber shoes, which fit so closely as to prevent 
escaped your notice. You know that when! any air from entering to supply the place o 
we cross the lane leading to Farmer Vince’s| that which has been forced out by expansion, 
house, we are in danger of losing our shoes| caused by the heat of the feet: evaporation 
by sticking in the clay! can therefore no longer go on, and the stock- 
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ings and feet are often found wet with per- 
spiration on removing the rubbers; while 
much pain in the feet, as also in the head, is 
oftentimes experienced, during the time they 
sre worn ; the first is occasioned by the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere upon the feet, the 


second, for want of proper circulation and_ 


evaporation ; all insensible perspiration being 
checked by the closeness of the rubber shoes ; 
and I have no doubt much and serious illness 
has arisen from this cause. | 
Frank.—Then are not those waterproof 


from the same cause ? 

Father.—Undoubtedly they are, and I speak 
from experience ; for [ once had a water-proof 
great coat, to defend me from the heavy rains 
to which I was at that time exposed, and was 
for some time at a loss to account for the ex- 


treme fatigue and lassitude which I always’ 


felt on wearing it, until the thought struck 


me that it arose from impeded circulation and | 
checked perspiration. [ never put iton again, | 


nor ever again did I feel that sense of suffoca- 


tion and difficulty of breathing, which always, 


affected me when I wore it. 

Frank.—Thank you for this lecture on the 
pressure of the atmosphere; I shall now be 
able to account for many things which have 


puzzled me amazingly. But there isstill one, 


which I cannot understand; and although it 
does not seem to have occasioned much in- 
quiry, it appears to me very wonderful, and | 
should like to know more about it. I was 
reading in the Penny Magazine the other 
day, an account of the vast salt mines in Po- 


land, which, although they have been worked 


for many ages, seem, at this day, quite inex- 
haustible. Other countries, also, are found to 
contain mountains of this mineral in the bow- 
els of the earth, while the never-failing salt 
springs, which are so often met with in this, 
and in almost every other country, might be 
supposed, [ should think, to flow from beds of 
salt buried in the earth; and if so, they must 
be of infinite extent. I used to think this 
salt was different from that procured from 
sea water by evaporation; but it is proved to 
be identically the same, contaminated, some- 
times, with other matters, but when purified, 
it is, in reality, marine salt. Now the ques- 
tion is—how came such enormous masses of 
sea salt to be deposited at such great depths 
in the earth? Were they thus formed at the 
creation of the world? 

Father.—This is a most interesting ques- 
tion, and yet, strange to say, it would appear 
that no attempt has been made to account for 
so wonderful a phenomenon. Horne Tooke 
said, “what a man troweth, that is truth,” 
and after much thought and reflection, I have 
adopted a theory—I suppose it might be called 
—which, although to my own mind it is satis- 
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| factory; yet I should almost despair of making 
it intelligible to others, much less to render 
it plausible to any; but let us see what we 
can make of it. 

I believe that the elements of this globe, 
earth, air, fire, and water, were all created at 
the same time, and are dependent upon each 
other—all being necessary for the formation 
of the perfect whole—that the fires which are 
now raging in the bowels of the earth, were 


0 





2 ——— . — 


| kindled at the time of the creation ; and that 
| their grand office is, to furnish the earth with 
clothes, now so much in fashion, injurious, || fresh water by distillation—the water being 


‘joriginally salt—that this salt water passes 


from the sea by secret channels, into the cav- 
erns of the earth, where, coming in contact 
with those subterranean fires, it is by them 
converted into steam, which, ascending 
through the crevices of the earth, is at length 
condensed into streams of fresh water, which 
form springs—the sources of rivers—upon the 
surface of the earth. The saline particles of 
the water, which cannot be made to rise by 
distillation, are left, after this process, in the 
bowels of the earth—the caverns formed by 


|| the burning away of the earth, becoming their 


receptacles—until they accumulate, so as to 
form those immense mountains of rock salt, 
which are there found at the present day, and 
from whence flow those salt springs of which 
you have spoken. So then, thus it would 
seem :—The waters of the ocean are contin- 
ually escaping through caverns—many of 
which we have read of; particularly that 
great whirlpool, Maelstrom, on the coast of 
Norway, which forms a vast funnel, many 
miles in circumference, into which, if a ship 
enter, it is sucked, or drawn down into the 
abyss, without the possibility of escape— 
where, coming in contact with subterranean 
fires, they are instantly converted into steam, 
which, on condensing, forms springs of fresh 
| water ; the residuum, which cannot be evapo- 
| rated, goes to form those enormous mountains 
‘and beds of rock salt in the earth, of which 
| you have read! Now do you understand 
what I have been saying ! 

‘rank.—l believe I do, but the idea is so 
new to me, and so astonishing, that I hardly 
know what to say. And yet, this theory 

| soeka to account for these mountains of salt, 
in a very natural way, as also, for those hot 
mineral springs in many parts of the world, 
of which we so often read—oiling hot, even 
upon the surface of the earth, and forced up 
‘to an astonishing height by some invisible 
power; thus forming boiling fountains. 
Father.—Yes, and this theory accounts for 
| the cause of earthquakes, and all those terri- 
‘ble revolutions, which are continually taking 
place in different parts of the globe—it would 
‘appear that they are all occasioned by the 


‘| power of steam! 
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116 Lime, &c. Vor. IV 
Se a ana e an ae aveaaaeeaneanaaSaSnaaaaSeASanEeneneanenapeeneeee nena naan eee 
Frank.—Astonishing! we have here, at || found too much, while sandy or graveliy soils 
one view, the mighty power of that over-|/ experience has convinced me, will not require 
: i} ; : 
whelming agent! It is enough to overwhelm ||as much; for my father has used lime betwee, 
us with awe and wonder! thirty and forty years past, (he built for }\. 
Father.—By this view, too, we are enabled || own use, it is supposed, the first lime-kiln jy 
to understand how it is that although “ All the || Berks County, the land of which is of a san¢, 
rivers run into the sea, yet the sea is not full,” || nature) and he never applied more than {if} 
(Ecclesiastes, Chap. i., v. 7) as well as that,|! bushels per acre. Since he removed to this 
‘“ unto the place from whence the rivers come” || place he has applied on the land as high as on, 
(the sea) “thither they return again;” for, ‘hundred and ten bushels to the acre, and it has 
how can fresh water rivers come from the sea || not recovered from the effects of it yet, and tha; 
—the waters of which are confessedly salt— ‘| is four yearssince. There isalsoa diversity of 
unless they have been first deprived of their |! opinion as to the best mode of its application, 
salt by some process, either in the atmosphere || Some say, put it on the sod which you inteng 
or in the bowels of the earth! And is it |to plough down for corn; others think it bes 
possible that this can have been effected by || to spread it on grass, two years before jt js 
any means, but by evaporation? It appears}! intended to be put in corn, and [ am inclined 
then, that the water which is evaporated || to the latter operation; but from experience | 
by these internal fires, as well as that which || cannot say, for I have only used it in the form. 
is drawn up by the heat of the atmosphere, || er of these two ways. Some think that mar] 
returns to the sea, to be again evaporated, might be used as a substitute for lime, for in 
so that nothing is lost; and that this process jeome parts we have marl in abundance, by 
has been going regularly on, since the day of || digging from two to five feet ; but its value as 
creation ! 'a manure has never been tested. I will now 
‘endeavor to describe its properties as well as 
I can, for | am no chemist; but I wish some 
‘competent person would inform us of its pro- 
, ; Cia perties. It is found from two to forty feet 
or the Farmers’ Cabinet. d ale 
Honey Brook, Chester Co. Lime, &ce | under the suriace of the a peeks ee 
rally of a white color, with red streaks through 
Mr. Eprror,—In looking over your Cabi-|;it; but it is of different colors, sometimes 
net, and seeing correspondents from different ‘mein brown, and of a slaty color, and when 
parts of the country, except from my own } dissolved in water, a greasy scum rises on it, 
neighborhood, and thinking that we, asacom-|| which prevents the water from washing, to 
munity, were called upon to contribute our||counteract which some use soda, but others 
quota towards the cause of agriculture, I shall || are making rain-water cisterns, and on that 
endeavor to give you the opinions of some of || account we are engaged at this time in cou- 
our farmers,—contining my remarks to Ho- } structingone. When the water has this scum 
ney Brook Township, Chester County. ‘on it, it is called limestone water, from its 
I shall first give an account of the quality | havinga disagreeable taste, like water impreg- 
of the land, for the benefit of those who have |) nated withlime. And there are also “ sinks,” 
never traveled through it. In general, the ||as they are called, similar to the sinks in lime- 
soil is of the best quality; in some places || stone districts, which can be accounted for in 
clayey, in others gravelly, and of a sandy na-||no other way but by supposing that water has 
ture, and in others, a deep rich loam, well|| washed away the marl (for it is of a very 
calculated for raising grain of all sorts, partic- || dissolving nature) and has found some outlet, 
ularly wheat and corn, and in fact all kinds||and the surface has sunk down. Some of 
of grain and grass, for all of them at present || these sinks are of thirty yards in diameter, 
engage the attention of the farmer, and the || and twenty feet deep. 
only diversity of opinion is, which is the ea-|| Some are in favor of feeding their own 
siest manner of keeping the land in order.— | produce to cattle, and making manure, and 
Some say, lime is the only thing; and lime of || thereby improving their land, independent of 
an excellent quality can be had from ten to||lime; while others think that marshy or bog 
fifteen cents per bushel. Others say, that || land is the best, as they are always collecting 
without manure lime is comparatively useless, || from the high land ; but they must be drained 
as it will not have that effect that it would,||—and they inquire how land that is level is 
if there was a sufficient proportion of manure 1 to be drained ; and that, under such circum- 
along with it. stances, appears a difficult matter, and if any 
There is also a difference of opinion as to||of your subscribers could devise some way, 
the quantity. Some say forty, and some an|/they would confer a benefit on a great many 
hundred bushels to the acre. But this, I|/in this part of the country. 
think, depends on the nature of the soil; for|] We have alsosome nuisances, that perhaps 
on clayey ground, eighty bushels will not be!!some of your numerous correspondents could 








© Lord! how manifold are Thy works! 
In wisdom hast Thou made them all. 


—_—— 
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devise a remedy for; particularly garlic, wild | ‘time e exposed to the air, they gradually aut 
srrot, and Canada thistle, and elder or bore- from it a portion of the peculiar kind of air 
tr e. The garlic is not confined to this part || existing in small proportion in it, known by 
* the country alone, for | am informed that |/the name of carbonic acid, which destroys 
. js to be found over almost all the state. A) the caustic properties of the potash, and ren- 
correspondent recommends a plan for to de-| ders it untit for the manufacture of soap.— 
stroy it, but experience has convinced me || Now, as quick lime has a stronger attraction 
that it will not answer ; for I have tried every |, for carbonic acid than potash has, it is only 
remedy that 1 could devise, and all have || necessary to place a quantity of lime, in the 
fai led. Some say, turn the field out and let|) | proportion of half a bushel of lime for a hogs- 
‘a common, but that wont answer, for!}head of good ashes, in the bottom of the leech 
the re is at this time a field which has been | ! | before filling it, and it will abstract the car- 
lying out for twenty-six years, as | am in- || bonic acid from the potash of the ley, as it 
formed ; and from that time to this there has | passes downward, leaving it in a compara- 
not one head gone to seed ; yet I was sur- || tively pure and caustic state. In order to 
prised on examining it some time since, to find |} prevent failure, therefore, this should alw ays 
that the roots were there, only waiting for |, be done. In order to ascertain if ley contains 
cl circumstances to revive them; and I think} learbonie acid, pour a few drops of ag 
he seed of some weeds will remain for years || or nitric acid into a wine glass of the ley 
in the ground, only waiting for circumstances ] when, if it contains much, a violent efferves- ‘Se 
favor their germination. cence (or boiling up of bubbles) will instantly 
eC ‘take place, owing to the escape of the car- 
‘bonic acid. The carbonic acid may be re- 
Much difficulty is often experienced by || moved from the ley and render it fit for soa 
those who manufacture their own soup, fre- | making, by boiling the ley with quick lime, 
quently indeed the operation succeeds well, | If the ley be strong, if it be rendered caus- 
but sometimes it totally fails from unknown || ttc, and if there be a sufficient quantity of 
causes. Often when every precaution has||tolerably clean fat, there can be little danger 
been apparently taken, complete failure has|/of success. The proportions should be about 
been the consequence; and the time is not}! ‘thirty pounds of fat to eight or ten gallons of 
long past, when some have even declared that || ley. 
they believed their soap was bewitched. But || ‘Hard Soap consists of soda instead of pot- 
if the rationale on which the process is found-|/ash, united with fat; and is commonly made 
ed, is but understood, the whole becomes sim- | by adding common salt (which consists of 
ple and easy ; and may be performed with an} jj mariatie ¢ acid and soda ,) to well made soft soap 
absolute certainty of success, || while it is yet boiling, ‘The soda of the salt 
Pie nmon soft soap is composed of oil (or unites with the fat, and forms hard soap, while 
at,) and potash. The potash is obtained from} the potash unites with the muriatic acid of 
common wood ashes, by causing water torun/||the salt and separates by falling to the bot- 
through it, which dissolves the potash con-!|tom of the vessel. Different degrees of hard- 
tained in the ashes, and leaves the residue | ness in soap are obtained by using potash and 
behind. The manner by which the oil or|| soda, at the same time, in different proportions. 
grease is obtained is well known. ‘Theseare|| Hence grease from salt meat has a tendency 
made to unite and form soap by being boiled || to increase the hardness of soap unless the 
and well stirred together. salt be previously removed by boiling in wa- 
One of the first requisites in soap making | ter. 


—_ ———E 


Soap Riematenes, 


is that there should be a sufficient quantity | 
of potash dissolved in the water, or in 
other words, that the ley should be strong: 
this is readily ascertained by an egg; if the! 
egg floats the ley is sufficiently strong ; if it | 

sinks, it is too weak, and must be increased , 
in strength by evaporating a part of the wat: T | 


by boiling, or by passing it again throu: gh | 
ashes, 


But it not unfrequently happens that the | 


ley is found by trial to be too strong, and yet 
good soap cannot be produced. T his is almost | 


always owing to the potash of the ley not || 


being caustic, or capable of corroding the | 
skin, which state is absolutely requisite to 
success, Potash in its purest state is highly 


Soap of tallow is made in England, and 


largely in the United States, and is the best 


in common use; when seented with oil of 
caraway seeds and cast into a mould, it is 
used for the toilette, and is called Windsor 
soap. Other toilette soaps are made with 
butter, hog’s lard, or with almond, nut or palm 
oil. Sometimes fish oil is used for coarse 
‘| soaps, as well as linseed oil ; and rosin is often 
added to give a yellow color and odor. The 
following | proportions (by weight) have been 
given for a good yellow soap; tallow twenty- 
‘ive, oil four and a half, rosin seven, barilla, 
(sola) eighteen, settlings of waste ley, evap- 


|| orated and calcined, ten, and palm oil one- 
_ part. 
Caustic; but when ashes have been for some: 


Soaps are colored blue by indigo, yellow by 
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Neat Cattle. 
tumeric, &c.; and marble or veined soaps are | 
made thus:—to the soap just separated from/ ers to the setting on of the tail, chest 


the spent ley, new ley is added, and then! deep, and nearly of a line with the belly, 
copperas dissolved in water ; red oxide of iron | 











Vor. IV 


i 


Art. 3. Back straight from the weth. 


Art. 4. Hide thin, moveable, but not ~ 


(or colcothar,) mixed with water is stirred in| too loose, well covered with fine and short 

















, “i * it by manual dexterity, is eo mixed as to pro-| hair of good color, 9 
ic fie © duce the peculiar appearance.—Gen. Farmer.|| Art. 5. Barrel hooped and deep, wel] ~ 
eg As ; etc ie el ribbed home, having but little space be. 

es OM Neat Cattle. _tween the ribs and hips, tail fine, hang. 
ee, currents or Bane erecx, ing two inches below the hock, 5 
ee Ww a Pr ee feast Art. 6. Fore legs straight and fine, 
a e copy from the Farmers’ Magazine, thighs full and long, close together when 
or following scale of points of Jersey dairy stock, || viewed from behing ; hind legs short, and 
. . which has special reference to the producing || bones rather fine ae small, hind legs 
Pre) * or not to Cross In Walking, 
a butter = milk, but is not designed to apply } Art. 7. Udder full, well up behind: 
Pay ye to cattle for draught or fattening. teats square and largely placed, being 
Ne i acALe oF POENTS FOR BULIA. wide apart; milk veins large and swell- 
» Points. || ing, 4 
Rei Art. 1. Purity of breed on male and | Art. 8. Growth, ] 
toa female sides, reputed for having produced | Art. 9. General appearance, 9 
eo rich and yellow butter, 4| aie 
Soe Art. 2. Head fine and tapering, cheek | Perfection for cows, 4) 
. *%. small, muzzle fine, and encircled with | Two points shall be deducted for the nun. 
, white, nostril high and open, horns pol- ber required for the perfection of heifers, a: 
woe he * ished, crumpled, not too thick, the ears their udders and milk veins cannot be fully 
a*>.:: small, of an orange color within, eye full | disclosed. 

Pa and lively, 8|! No prize shall be awarded to cows having 
bs 9% Art. 3. Neck fine, lightly placed on less than twenty-one, or to heifers having less 
ie the shoulders, chest broad, barrel whoop- than fourteen points. : 

ed, and deep, well ribbed home to the | — 

¢ hips, 3 | REMARKS ON NEAT CATTLE. 
oe Be. Art. 4. Back straight from the wea- '| 1. The head small and clean, to lessen the 
, : ; thers to the setting of the tail, at right quantity of offal. 2. The neck thin and clean, 
‘ angles to the tail. Tail fine, hanging | to lighten the fore-end, as well as to lessen 
‘$ two inches below the hock, 3| the collar, and make it fit close and easy to 
erst.» Art. 5. Hide thin and moveable, mel- the animal in work. 3. The carcass large, the 
es Ts low, well covered with a fine soft hair of chest deep, and the bosom broad, with the ribs 
“t : a good color, 3)\standing out full from the spine; to give 
ae Art. 6. Fore arm large and powerful, ‘strength of frame and constitution, and to al- 
ae * legs short and straight, swelling and full | low sufficient room ‘for the intestines within 
ie: above the knee, and fine below it, 2\ the ribs. 4. The shoulders should be light 
ot. *? . Art. 7. Hind quarters, from the huckle !'of bone, and round off at the lower poin', 
ra oe to the point of the rump, long and well | that the collar may be easy but broad, to give 
2) filled up; the legs not to cross behind in | strength; and well covered with flesh, for the 
" : walking, 2) greater ease of draught, as well as to furnis! 
SS Art. 8. Growth, 1a desired point in fattening cattle. 5. The 
me sae Art. 9. General appearance, 2|| back ought to be wide and level throughout; 
4 . —)| the quarters long; the thighs thin, and stan¢- 
. ‘ Perfection, 28 || ing narrow at the round bone ; the udder large 
5 — No prize to be awarded to a bull having less | when full, but thin and loose when cmp. 
‘ 4¢ than twenty points. to hold the greater quantity of milk—with 
ia , es | large dug-veins to fill it, and long elastic teats 
a. oe SCALE OF POINTS FOR Cows AND HEIFERS, |! for drawing it off with greater ease, 6. The 
aa) la Points.| legs (below the knee and hock,) straight, and 
t: a Art. 1. Breed, on male and female of a middle length; their bones, in general, 
ik. ts sides, reputed for producing rich and yel- light and clean from ficshiness, but for the 
ae low butter, 4\\ purposes of strength and activity. 7. The 





Art. 2. Head small, fine and tapering 
—eye full and lively, muzzle fine and 
encircled with white, horns polished and 
a little crumpled, tipped with black, ears 
small, of an orange color within, 























| flesh should be mellow in the state of flesh- 

| ness, and firm in the state of fatness. 8. The 

hide mellow, and of a middle thickness, thoug® 

in oar author's opinion this isa point not wel 
8 determined.— Marshall, 
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perceived wheat to have been injured in con- 
sequence. 
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On Seeding: 

sedge 0 <nllbageee pa The time for sowing clover must depend 

Of all the practices constituting good hus- altogether upon the season, whether early or 
handry, none are more replete with beneficial backward. We have oftener sown too early 
effects, and which better repay the outlay,|,than too late, and I am inclined to believe 
than that of seeding. It has become an es-|, that others have fallen into the same error. 
tablished practice with good farmers to seed | In my opinion it should not be sown until 
frequently with clover and timothy, a prac-|| the ground begins to dry and become settled, 
tice that should be adopted byall. It is high ‘| when it will be observed there are innumera- 
time that the practices and opinions of our} ble small crevices produced by the contrac- 
ancestors ; those which derogate from our best|/tion of the earth, which will receive the 
interests, I mean, should give place to more seeds, and which the first rains will close, 


modern and more rational views. That there 
has been great advancement in the science of 
sericulture, will be conceded by all; then w hy 
do we cling so strenuously to ancient practices, 
when those of modern date are infinitely su- 
perior : 

[ rejoice in the improvement that has been 
already made. Agriculture has become the 
theme of theday. The most enlightened of 
our citizens are embarking in its pursuits, 
which give assurances of its being ultimately 
established upon a basis concomitant with its 
merits. Then it behoves us to follow those 
practices most clearly demonstrated to be 
beneficial; and believing seeding to be one of 
these, I proceed briefly to detail its utility. 

The practice of seeding is too much ne- 
glected by many of our farmers; a practice 
which, could they be induced to adopt, I am 


confident in believing would not be relin-|| 


guished. ‘The natural grasses yield less of 
quantity and nutriment than either clover or 
timothy, and some others of more recent in- 
troduction. Double the quantity of pasture 
may be obtained from a given piece of ground 
well seeded, than it would otherwise afford : 
and for mowing there will be a still greater 
difference, 

| 

| 

| 


Independent of this, its fertilizing proper- 
ties to the soil must be considered. A cood 
sod preserves the soil from the too great in- 
fluence of the sun, renders it porous, and con- 
sequently pervious to nourishment; hence we 
observe that meadows newly laid down, almost | 
invariably bear the greatest burden. 


Whereas grounds not seeded, by being too| 
much exposed, soon become of so compact a 
nature as to render them in a degree imper-| 
vious to either heat or moisture, without which 


they cannot be capable of the least produc-' 
tiveness, 





Autumn we consider the most proper time | 
for sowing timothy, and the spring for clover. , 
We have generally made it a practice to, 
sow our timothy immediately after the last| 
harrowing in of wheat, having a verson to) 


follow each harrow, which leaves not a parti-| 


‘thereby producing immediate vegetation. 


Hussey’s Patent Reaping Machine. 


| Letter of Gen. R. Mansfield, in reply to inquiries made 


hy Dr. J. W. Thomson, Corresponding Secretary of 
the Agricultural Society of New Castle county, Del. 


Near Middletown, (Del.) July 26, 1839. 


Dear Sitr,— Your note of the 11th mst. was 
duly received, in which you ask information 
‘respecting ‘“Hussey’s Reaping Machine,” 
purchased by the Agricultural Society of 
‘St. George’s and Appoquinimink Hundreds. 
‘Il should have answered it immediately, but 
wanted to make trial of the machine under 
my own inspection, which I have now done 
‘to my perfect satisfaction. I do not hesitate 
‘to say it will do every thing the patentee says 
it will do.* 

It cuts a band of from four feet six inches 
to five feet wide, if propelled at the rate of 
four miles to the hour, which active horses 
‘will walk. Every mile’s travel will be above 
half an acre. It will therefore depend upon 
‘the industry of the operators, and the activity 
of the horses—when kept in full and active 
operation, it will furnish work for five binders. 
‘l‘hat it cuts smoother and cleaner than any 
cradle, and lays the grain, if properly attend- 
ed by the man with the rake, better than nine- 
tenths of the cradlers that grip the grain is 
a fact, cutting a smooth stubble of about six 
or seven inches high. In high projecting, 
rocky and stumpy ground there would be some 
difficulty—but on rolling or undulating land 
it will cut as well as on a perfect level. 


The patentee has calculated it for two 
horses—when I tried it, the ground was soft 
in consequence of a heavy rain; 1 therefore 
attached three horses, which I found to work 


i 
} 
} 
} 
j 
| 


| well and with great ease. ‘The price is one 


hundred and fifty dollars. Any description 


I might give of the structure would be imper- 
fect. As it can be seen by any and all per- 


| * Warranted to cut fifteen acres of heavy wheat ina 
day, the grain taken as clean and leftin as good order 


cle of ground without seed, and I never have il for binding as when cut by the scythe or sickle. 
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sons wishing to see it, I think a personal in- 
spection would be more satisfactory. 


I am, with esteem, dear sir, 
Yours, &c., R. MANSFIELD. 
Doct. J. W. Tuomson, Cor. Sec. N.C. C. A. 8. 
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SelfeActing Cheese Press. 





Fig. 21. 


The cheese press has undergone almost as 
many modifications as the churn and washing || 
machine, ‘Che several mechanical powers 
have been combined in almost every sh: ipe in 
which human ingenuity could devise, in order | 
to procure a sufficient squeeze. The screw, 
the lever, wheel and axle, inclined plane and 
wedge, we have seen, all put into requisition 
in order to bring about the required pressure 
with the greatest ease and despatch, and the | 
most of them seem to be made on the prin- | 
cip'e that a great pressure is necessary to 
press a little curd. 
pressure should be uniform and steady, and as 
the whey comes out, and the curd becomes 
more solid, it should still keep up sufficient | 
pressure to continue force enough to cause a 
flow of the remaining portions, and consoli- 
date the curd to a proper hardness. This is 
effected in a very simple and neat manner by 
the Self-Acting Cheese Press, a representa- 
tion of which 1s given above, and ‘which is 


manufactured by some of the Shakers in dil- | 


ferent states, 


It is constructed on the principle of the: 


Beifns dcting Cheese Press—Domestic Economy. 
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Now we suppose that the | 
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beanilile or tog/e joint—a species of compound 
lever. The cheese itself is the pressin» 
power. It is the Pressor and the Pr. none 
and of course the pressure 18 regulated }. 
the weight. We have never used one, },, 
are informed by those who have, that they arc 
very good for the purpose intended.— Mui, 
Farmer. 


The Self-Acting Cheese Press may be had 
at the Agricultural Ware House, No, 87 
North Second street, Philadelphia. 


—_ 


Domestic Economy. 


Potash and soda are the two common and 
abundant alkalies used in every family every 
day. The first in the form of soap, pearlasi;, 
saleratus, quick lye, salt petre, &c. The 
other in the form of common salt, (muriate 
of soda,) and sometimes in other combina. 
tions, 

Lime and magnesia are called alkaline 
earths ; the former is frequently put with ashes 
in leach tubs, where it absorbs the omrbenic 
acid combined with the ashes or potash, and 
by that means gives it greater power in 
acting on the grease or oily matter used for 
the soap. It is more effectual than red hot 
horse shoes in keeping witches from the soap, 
and is more certain than either the new or 
| full moon, in gratifying industrious housewives 
| with “ood luck,” in this branch of domestic 
economy. 

Acids and alkalies neutralize each other. 
Consequently, if an accident occurs from vin- 
egar, sulphuric acid, (oil of vitriol,) nitric 
acid, (aqua fortis,) muriatic acid, (spirit of 

salt,) or any other acid, apply potash, soda, 
ammonia, quick lime, magnesia, or some al- 
kali, or alkaline earth. 

If an accident occurs from an alkali, apply 
vinegar or a weak solution of some of the 
| stronger acids. 
By a knowledge of the properties and the 
‘relations of the two classes of substances, 
er. used by house-keepers, stains on 
garments can frequently be removed or pre- 
‘vented, cooking improved, and frequently 
life saved. 

Oxygen is the vital portion of the atmos 
‘phere, and the agent which supports respifa- 
‘tion, sustains combustion, produces rust on 
‘metals, changes the juice of the apple, first 
‘into sugar, then alcohol, then vinegar, and 
finally putrefaction ; causes light and sour 
bread, darkens the ‘shade of certain colors, 
and destroys others, and produces some influ- 
‘ence on every thing at all times.— Genesee 
Farmer. 


| 





| It is better to exercise the judgment, than 
to overload the memory. 
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ttle Show & Horticultural Exhibition, 
4 


New Castle County, Del. 


The Cattle Show of the Agricultural Socie-' 


~ of New Castle County, held in this city on 
‘Vednesday, September 29, as usual, attract- 


scene a most brilliant and imposing effect; 
_and resembling a magnificent banquet, pre- 

pared by lavish Nature’s well directed hand. 
_ Many productions of art, and a great variety 
| of silks, both raw and manufactured, were 


' 4 large concourse of strangers, from dif-| likewise exhibited. One of Brooks’ Spin- 


rent parts of this county, and the adjacent 
aoties of Pennsylvania; and the cattle, 
seep, hogs, &c. exhibited, did great credit 


» the agriculturists of the county. A great 
-ymber of pens had previously been erected 
‘¢ the accommodation of stock, and they 
wore nearly all filled on the morning of the 
sxhibition with a variety of very fine cattle, 


. . : | 
ce, some of which were brought a distance 


‘nearly twenty miles. The agriculturists 
‘this county and state for some years past, 
-sye been much engaged in improving their 
¢ock, and for this purpose several valuable 
European breeds have been purchased at very 
high prices, and introduced into the state; 
sod the advantages that have already arisen 
snd will continue to arise to the farmers and 
wriculturists, is now being more and more 
eveloped at every succeeding exhibition of 
the society. Some of the young cattle of 
rein blood exhibited on this occasion, we 
‘onot imagine would lose by a comparison 
with any other in the Union; and in the 
~urse of a few years more, should as many 

orovements be made, as in the last four or 
‘ve, we shall, no doubt, be able to boast of as 
one cattle as those of any other quarter of the 
viobe. We presume the society will in a 
‘ow days publish a detailed account of the 
\libition, particularizing the different kinds 
* stock, by whom raised, the premiums 
warded, &c.,and we do not, therefore, deem 
‘necessary to give a full description at pre- 
wnt, further than to say that the most san- 
‘ine anticipations of the members of the 
~ciety, as well as all others who witnessed 
, were fully realized. 

The Horticultural Exhibition in the City 
‘Jall,on the same day, was also very numer- 


sly attended by our citizens, and a large}, 


number of strangers, some of whom came a 
usiderable distance to witness it; and for 
“ve beauty of arrangement, and brilliancy of 
‘ign, exceeded any thing of the kind ever 
“duced in this city before. The richest 
‘most delicious products of nature, such as 
“ons, peaches, pears, apples, grapes, and, 
fact, all descriptions of “ fruit empurpled 
», and vegetables,—were spread around 
great profusion, and in the most delectable 
The gorgeous display of flowers of 
ery hue, and of most delightful fragrance, 
‘erspersed with evergreens, and formed into 
‘reaths, harps, chandeliers, and other fanci- 
. figures, lined the ceiling, walls, pillars, 
*indows, &c., of the large room in which 
~“Y were exhibited, giving to the whole 


ning Machines was kept in operation nearly 
' the whole time, which attracted considerable 
attention; and must have convinced all that 
| the silk business is destined at no very dis- 
| tant day, to become one of our principal 
| branches of industry, and which is to add 
| greatly to our already numerous sources of 
wealth. A large number of ladies were in 
attendance, and they appeared to enjoy the 
scene with no small degree of pleasure and 
‘delight. 
About three o’clock in the afternoon, the 
Agricultural Society, consisting of near one 
hundred members and invited guests, sat 
down to a most delicious dinner, prepared by 
Mr. Brooke T. Turner, of the Bayard Hotel, 
which was served up in the Council Chamber 
of the City Hall. The table was furnished 
with the choicest description of meats, vege- 
tables, pies, tarts, &c., prepared in the best 
style, and with the greatest abundance, which 
\did the worthy host no small degree of credit, 
and showed that he was every way qualified 
|to cater on such an occasion, and satisfy the 
‘most fastidious taste—at least so we should 
| judge from the manner in which the com- 
pany seemed to relish every thing with which 
ithe table was lined. After the cloth was 
‘removed, several very appropriate addresses 
were delivered by the members, in which 
| they stated their views and experience upon 
subjects of interest to the society, and several 
excellent toasts were drank—and after thus 
‘enjoying themselves for an hour or two, the 
company retired, well pleased with the festi- 
vities of the day, and we doubt not, with a 
determination to renew their exertions in 
‘their noble and praiseworthy pursuits.— Wil- 
mington (Del.) Gazette. 








Chester and Delaware County Agricule 
tural Exhibition. 


An unusual degree of interest was excited 
in our borough the past week, by the Exhibi- 
| tion and Cattle Show of the Chester and Dela- 
/ware County Agricultural Society, held on 
the premises of J. P. McClellan. This is but 
| the second one since the formation of the so- 

ciety, and if the future ones are destined to 
exceed the recent one as muchas this did the 
preceding, we may safely predict, that Ches- 
‘ter county will soon rival the most favored 
sections of our country, in the number and 
quality of her improved breeds of cattle, sheep 

and hogs, as she now surpasses most in her 
} fertile soil and luxuriant pasture. We count- 


ed no less than ten imported animals of the 
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Durham short horned breed, where, last year, || that so far as regards fine sheep, the Chow... 
there was but one or two exhibited. The} and Delaware County Society, already t, : 
he two cows “Donna Maria” and “ ,” | the lead of any society in this Vicinity, Mow. 

recently brought from England, by Messrs. | John Worth, Joseph Cope, Bradley, Hany, 













a Cope and Burton, were conspicuous for their) Gheen, Strode, Huddleson and Hickman g), 
aes fair proportions, and perfection in the valua-| ed pens of extraordinary beauty, 
it. 4 ble points, for which the Durham breed is so|| Of Horses, although the large display ,,,, 

Pe aa celebrated. “ Victoria,” a beautiful roan of || mostly of the kind useful for draugi) ... 
ei 3 Mr. Whitaker's importation, and owned by|/road service, it was very respectable, ,... 

4 ae Geo. Brinton, was also much admired. Ed-| seemed to indicate, that we are already .. 

e ward Gheen, Francis Strode, and our towns-|| possession of as good a breed of horses’ ¢. 

oe man Mr. A. Bolmar, also exhibited several || agricultural purposes, as can be found iy, » 

oar a cows and bulls of the pure Durham breed of || other section of the country. . 
toe: se native stock, highly creditable to their skill ] _ On the whole, we never knew an ex};)\). 
: 7 > * in breeding and enterprize. ‘The very large) tion pass off with more eclat, or more clea:', 
eat number on the ground of more or less purity |, evince a high degree of agricultural eq:.+. 
Pee of blood, and obtained by judicious crossing || prize and prosperity. If the society sho) 
a ee of our native stock with the pure bloods, |! do nothing more than merely collect togethe- 
r . i.e show that the spirit of improvement is abroad, |\at these annual exhibitions, the better kiy:. 
gk Se and that our farmers are alive to its import-| of stock already in the two counties, tly: 
F oie ance. giving an opportunity of comparing and \. 

et" In the preceding account we have omitted || proving, it will be highly useful, and in , 

: eee to mention the superb cattle of Paschall } measure realize the expectations of those \ 
Ae oe Morris, of East Bradford, which were un-! originated it; but at is evident from this ex). 

og surpassed by any on the ground. ‘To the best) bition that our farmers are not going to s 
ro as of our recollection, they consisted of a supe-| there, and that so long as a better anunal «' 
st rior Durham bull, “ His Grace,” four Durham || any kind is to be found elsewhere, there are 
ey cows, a heifer and bull calf! The first took} those who will not stop short of its acquis. 

, ps the premium, and probably some of the others | tion. 

Ter —they being of noble blood, of fine symmetry || In the afternoon an able and peculiarly ap. 
Ae ec and in most excellent order. They were] propriate address was delivered in the Cour 
- i 4 unusual y admired. House by the President of the Society, Joh 
ae a8 There were also some specimens of pure| D. Steele, Esq., to an overflowing house, 

ve Devons, which, though smaller than the Dur-|| which we hope, will be furnished for publics- 
Chat hams, are highly worthy of cultivation. Two} tion. He alluded to the rapid improvements 
eld cows, belonging to Abner Hoopes and John| which had been introduced into the county, 
gt due Hickman, were really beautiful. not only in regard to stock, but tillage and 
2s 2% In regard to oxen, Chester county ably| labor saving machinery, particularly the is- 

. ee maintained her reputation for possessing the] troduction of root culture, which will ma 

| largest and best working cattle. The mag-| quite an era in our agricultural history, ax 
: ot nificent brindles of Thomas 8S. Woodward, of | intimated that we have the foundation in ou 
‘5° East Bradford, and which, we have under-} luxuriant soils and abundant pastures, for vir 
ost” tad stood, obtained the first premium, did credit | ing with any other portion of the world, as we 
we lex to the exhibition. They were of giant pro-| already surpass most in our system of cults 
Picts portions, combined with perfect neatness and ! vation.— Village Record, Oct. 22. 
: ei docility. ‘These, and three or four pair, be- || ssssaneeoneeticlinnetgianmnnoreaneienneieimmiamnanipat 
‘ 3 longing to Joseph Jetferis, wonld have graced | The following article is extracted from the Fleming's 
¥ any exhibition in the country. | (Hunterdon County, N. J.) Gazette. 
, 39: The Sheep and Swine were also ably repre-|, To the Farmers of Hunterdon County. 
ee oeaee sented. W. W. Barber and Davis Beaumont!) The present is an age of improvement, 
4. es produced some of the pure Berkshires, a breed|| every department of arts, science and incu» 
: Yee of hogs just coming into notice in Chester) try; and in no one branch is there more ro 
0 a county, and promising to outdo all others, in| for greater and permanent advances, than 
«j a regard to weight, form and early maturity. | the art of agriculture. That agriculture * 
yO) On Of Sheep, in addition to the pure South-| an art, [ presume no one will gainsay; # 
> ' downs of Abner Hoopes, so well known here}) that it is one of the most ennobling, healthte.. 
; and abroad, for his great success in introduc-| honorable, and lucrative professions, if ¥*- 
; ing this valuable breed, there was a very || followed, is sufficiently clear. [t is unfort- 


large collection of mixed breeds of various} nate for our country that agriculture for me”) 
crosses, approximating, more or less, to the|| years back was neglected ; and a distaste 
pure bloods Leicester and Southdowns, which, | the most rational and delightful of all cece 
we are confident, could not be exceeded in|! pations, was thereby created, and thousa» 
any part of the country. It is pretty certain, lof our healthy and intelligent youths, we 
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anually sent to those seats of contamination, | and against book farming ; but since I became 
«eg and large towns, to learn the arts, mys-||a subscriber and reader to the Philadelphia 
nes, and cares of mercantile life—while|| Farmers’ Cabinet, my views have not only 
_adreds of others sought to be professional || changed, but the aspect of my spot of ground 
eotlemen. Hence the ranks of the physi-||/has also changed, and that greatly for the 


“.» and the lawyer, were not only filled, but}! better. Though I do not approve of a// con- 


~ownted an immense corpse in reserve.—|/tained in that publication, [ must, in candor to 
“.» natural consequence is, that they lead | the editor and his able correspondents, say, 
+ life of sickly professional existence.—| that I have derived great benefit from it, and 


rye truth of the matter is, we have ten times} it affords me much pleasure to bear this pub- 
us many professional gentlemen. They can-} lic testimonial to its favor, as I find it is the 
»t all have full employment: and I would} sentiment entertained by very many practical 
ext affectionately recommend to them, to} and intelligent farmers. 
~turn to their proper employment, that of || I have adopted the new system of plough- 
wing the soil, Old mother earth will re-|| ing, as it is called, as the best ploughing is 
ye her wandering and erring sons most| that, in my opinion, which completely sub- 
xadly, and abundantly repay them for every || verts the soil, and buries beneath it the entire 
oft they make to draw from her bosom all|| vegetable growth. The advantages of this 
shat is necessary to supply their wants, pro-||are many and great, and if you see fit, Mr. 
vided they in their turn are kind, replenish-|) Editor, to print what I have already written, 
ng the soil by the timely and judicious appli-||1 may trouble you more on this point, and 
-ation of fertilizing manures jkeeping it well|| perhaps say something on “ Agricultural Im- 
oulverized, well attended to, free from weeds, || plements” in general. In conversation with 
od in good heart. \a farmer from Pennsylvania, a few days since, 
“4 spot of ground,” the Romans said,|/he informed me that they have introduced .in 
-uld afford sustenance toa family. This is|\that State, a new implement for planting 
rye. The great fault with us, brother far-|/Corn, Sugar Beet, Ruta Baga, Mangle Wurt- 
ners, is, that we cultivate too much land.—}\zel, Turneps, Peas, Beans, &c. I had seen 
isa mistaken notion that a large farm is||this machine figured in the Farmers’ Cabi- 
secessary. It is a prevailing error, and de-||net, and read the account. I thought it so 
‘es many a man from entering upon the cul- ‘extravagant that I would not touch it. But 
‘vation of a small farm. So far from being |the gentleman to whom I[ refer, and in whose 
necessary, a large farm, except under pecu-|| veracity I have implicit confidence, states, 
ar circumstances, is not even desirable. ‘that after the ground was prepared, he took 
Too little attention has been paid by the|| this machine and planted eight acres of corn, 
‘rmers of this, state to the improvement of |\and one acre of sugar beet and ruta baga, in 
agriculture. Here and there, it is true, ten hours. The machine lays out the furrow, 
urea few noble exceptions. We need more}||drops the seed in the fresh earth; it is imme- 
ght and knowledge on the subject—our|/diately covered and sufficiently rolled, all by 
oosperity requires a systematic course; a|/one operation. My friend states that his corn 
‘ree interchange of opinions, and practice of |! and beets have come up finely, regularly, and 
urmers. I was therefore rejoiced to see the| from two to three days earlier than those 
efort of our Princeton friends to form an Agri-||sown by hand. This he thinks is owing to 
ultural Society. This is right. It is an||the seed being dropped in the fresh earth, 
example worthy the immediate imitation of |) and immediately covered. Price $15, I think 
\d Hunterdon. The benefits resulting from||he stated. He made his purchase in Phila- 
~eieties of this nature, when organized on} delphia. AGRICOLA. 
rrect principles, and properly managed, are Hunterdon, July 12, 1839. 
wst incalculable. I hope to see my bro- | 
‘wer farmers moving in this matter. Shall 
Jd Hunterdon, ever kind to her industrious 
ind persevering children, have an Agricultu- 
"al Society! What say you, brother farmers ! 
Who will respond—who will take the lead— 
‘ven and where shall we meet! 
| am aware that many are opposed to inno- 
‘ations ; they set their faces against agricul- 
‘ural newspapers, repudiate book farming, 
ind utterly diseard all improved implements 
cultare. This is not right. Those who 
tertain these sentiments fight strongly 
‘Junst their own interest. I am free to 
confess that I was once set against theory, 
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Choice of a Profession. 


| It has frequently occurred to us that our 


\young men, on completing their studies in 
our colleges, mistake the road to usefulness 
and comfort in preferring the study of some 
| fashionable profession to the pursuits and oc- 
cupations of rural life. As soon asa young 
‘gentleman is admitted to the degree of Bach- 
‘elor of Arts, his thoughts are turned on the 
‘future, and perhaps the first resting place they 
|find is upon the acquirement of professional 
| knowledge of some kind, which to him seems 
{the only road to wealth or distinction. Thus 
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‘egetable or 


we see the science of agriculture neglected | 
by those who are capable of investigating 
itas they should be; and every possible in- 
ducement to engage in the improvement of 
the soil, and to assist nature in what she is 
wont to do for man, is but a feather in the 
scale of reasoning. And through fear of 
adopting some pursuit that is attended witha 
little labor, and as some call it drudgery (but 
which is the greatest conducive to good 
health) resort is had to the study of some 


profession—which has done and we fear is | 


doing great injury toour country. We wage 


no war against professions of any kind; on|| 
the contrary, they are-indispensable, but it is}! 


a fact that it is considered an unpopular 
step nowadays for a young man on completing 


his academic studies to devote his time and}, 
talents, if he possess any, to the advancement}, 


of the cause of agriculture. 

We have before us an address, delivered 
before the young gentlemen admitted to the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, at the first com- 
mencement ef the University of Nashville, 
by its venerable President, Dr. Paitip Linp- 
sey¥—which deserves to be more extensively 
circulated than we fear it has been—and 
irom which we make the following extract— 
and shall give more of it in future.— Southern 
Cultivator. 

“[ know not what are to be your future 
professions or occupations. Every honest 
calling ought to be esteemed honorable. I 
culdress you as moral and intellectual beings— 
as the patriot citizens of a great republic.— 
You may be merchants, mechanics, farmers, 
manutacturers—and yet be eminently distin- 
guished and eminently useful, if you will per- 
severe in seeking after knowledge and making 
a proper use of it. The Medici—Necker— 
Ricardo—were merchants or bankers: Frank- 
lin was a mechanic ; Washington wasa farm- 
er. By far the greater part of our country- 
men are and must be farmers. They must 
be educated ; or, what is the same thing, edu- 
cated men must become farmers, if they 
would maintain their just influence and as- 
cendency in the state. I cannot wish for the 
alumni of Cumberland College, a more health- 
ful, independent, useful, virtuous, honorable, 
patriotic employment, than that of agriculture. 
Nor is there any condition in life more favor- 
able to the calm pursuits of science, philoso- 
phy and religion; and to all that previous 
training which ultimately constitutes wisdom 
and inflexible integrity. Should our college 
eventually become the grand nursery of in- 
telligent, virtuous farmers, I shall esteem it 
the most highly favored institution in our 
country. [have long thought that our college 
graduates often mistake their true path to 
honor and usefulness, in making choice of a 
learned profession, instead of converting agri- 


|t be, and thereby obtaining an hon 
hood in the tranquil shades of the 







Root Cutter. 








culture into a learned 
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profession, as jt oyeis 
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Vegetable or Root Cutter, 


Fig. 
Willis’ Improved Vegetable Cutter fr 


cutting Jarge or small roots. The grea: 
objection to all other machines is, their eur. 
ting the roots into slices, which makes it ql. 


most impossible for the cattle to get hold of 


‘them ; this machine, with a little alteration, 


cuts them into large or smgll pieces, of such 
shape as is most convenient for the cattle 
to eat. It will cut with ease from one to two 
bushels of roots per minute. No farmer should 
be without one of these machines. ‘The im- 
portance of the root culture in this country is 
now fully established—the experience of the 
last three years in the raising of the sugar 
beet, ruta baga, &¢., and their peculiar exce'- 
lence as winter fool for cattle, is conclusive. 
The result has more than realized che san- 
guine wishes of the most jealous advocates 
of root culture. The sugar beet appears, 
now, to be the general favorite—but the ruta 
baga is not far behind. It should be remem- 
bered that a change, even of succulent fo, 
is not only beneficial, but necessary—the Ju- 
dicious farmer will not therefore cultivate one 
| member of the root family to the exclusion 0! 
‘all the others. His main crop may be sug?! 
beet, or ruta baga, with a suitable proportion 
of turneps, carrots, mangle wurtzel, potatoes 
&c. These roots all contain, as is well knows, 
a large proportion of saccharine matter; 4”, 
if carefully preserved from the effects of co 
and frost, they will retain their native juice 
throughout the winter, and even in spring ("' 
well preserved) they are found to be a mos 
efficacious substitute for green crops of gre. 
‘The advantages of the root crop to the farmer 
‘are too apparent to require any notice—but 
‘we wish to call their attention to the machine 
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__ od above, for preparing roots for cattle. 
“Je jn its construction, it is not liable to 
“ot of repair, is well built, and offered at 
It may be seen at No. 87 
Philadelphia. | 


at 


> _yjerate price. 


x.y Second street, 


ne 


Beet d oth 
fost of raising go rl eects and other 


+» examining an estimate of the expenses 

aking beet sugar in this country, many 
oops Will consider that the expense of rais- 

he roots is reckoned too low ; this is ow- 

- . the little attention that has been paid to 
_rcrops; and to farmers in general not being 

»inted with the best and most economical) 
yo of culture, and not having machines 
.. uyplements to enable them to manage the 
ving of root crops to advantage. 

“These unfavorable opinions will in a mea- 
re continue, till root culture is more in 
~ctice; for though cases are stated of crops 
~sedat a small expense, they will be re- 
ried as extraordinary cases, and estimates 
eon paper, in which no error can be 
sated out, will be looked upon as something 
oeertain; yet these favorable accounts will 

ithe enterprising and intelligent to try 

| see whether these things are so, and al- 

wh their expectations may not always be 
~alized, yet they will find a great advantage 
: attending to root culture, and be led to in-' 
~yre into the most frugal method of pursuing 

Farmers who dig up a small patch and 

it in beets, and do not weed it till there 

we five hundred weeds to one plant, may find 
‘ut the cost of raising a bushel of beets is) 
dollar, when with prudential management | 

raising on a large scale, ten or twelve bush- 

‘could be raised with this expense. 

‘n raising beets and some other crops in a 
n, we have managed to do the weeding 

ore sowing, and find that it is a great sav- 
oz of labor; that is, pursue that manner of 
“ture that will destroy the weeds before the 

‘is sown ; and the same plan may be fol- 
owed in field culture, and even to greater 

vantage, as most of the labor can be done 
imal labor, which is much cheaper than 
anual labor in this country, and this, as has 
»en observed in the articles lately published 
ithe subject, will enable us to raise beets as 
ap as they are raised in France. 

‘Jur method has been to put on the manure 
‘a stir ap the ground in the fall or early in 
“ sprnng—the former is preferable, as the 
‘st will loosen the soil and make it mellow, 
‘ai the weeds will start in the spring before 
“e soil is dry enough to work; when the 
weeds were well started, we worked the 
‘round over again. About the 20th of May 

* ground was well worked over, and the 
“ed sown, after being soaked, so that it would 
“ae up in a short time; the plants were up 
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land large enough to hoe when scarcely any 
|weeds appeared, the hoeing was done in a 
short time, the soil being very light and mel- 
low, and there was but little trouble on ac- 
‘count of weeds through the season, they hav- 
ing been mostly destroyed before sowing. If 
this plan should be pursued in field culture, it 
would save nearly one-half of the expense.— 
One hour’s work with a horse and cultivator 
in stirring the ground and destroying weeds 
before sowing, would save several days in 
hoeing. 

The following method of culture for a field 
crop, would be very economical as to weeding, 
which seems to be the most expensive part of 
cultivation. A piece of land, a deep mellow 
soil, that has been well manured and planted 
one year in corn or potatoes, would be in good 
condition for a beet crop. If it has been 
ploughed more than one year, there would be 
danger from the grub worm, which we believe 
is the principal injury from insects to which 
the sugar beet is liable. 

A piece should be selected that can be 
ploughed deep, and the stones, if any, re- 
moved. If there has not been sufficient ma- 
nure applied to the previous crop, apply the 
manure and plough the ground very deep 
in the fall; if it cannot be done at this season, 
then as early as possible inthe spring. When 
the weeds have started, go over it witha cul- 
‘tivator, and in a few weeks go over it again 

in the same way; this will loosen and pulver- 
ize the soil and destroy the weeds. From 
the 20th of May to the Ist of June, let the 
earth be thoroughly stirred with a cultivator, 
or, if the soil be not very loose it may be well 
to plough it again, then go over it witha 
light harrow to make the surface level and 
smooth, and the soil fine: be ready to sow as 
soon as the ground is prepared, while the 
surface is moist, and that the plants may get 
the start of the weeds. Pour wateras hotas 
can be borne by the hand on the seed, and 
let it soak a cay and a half or two days, then 
it will vegetate and be up, and the plants will 


'be large enough to hoe before the few weeds 


that are liable to grow, get up so as to be 
much trouble. 

Sow the seed with a machine and the ex- 
pense will be light. Let the rows be from 
two to two and ahalf feet apart, then a light 
cultivator may be used between the rows; in 
| thinning the plants let them stand about one 
\foot apart. If any places are vacant from the 
|seed not growing or the grub worms eating 
| them, the deficiency may be supplied by trans- 
planting; though transplanted beets do not 
form so handsome a root, yet they yield about 
as much as the other. The expense for 
weeding and loosening the soil will not be 
great. In harvesting, if the beets cannot be 
pulled easily, a furrow may be ploughed near 
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each row with a horse plough, then they may expect a combination of favorable 
be pulled with little labor. By this, or some) stances, : “ 
better way if it can be devised, beets may be!) Supposing we reckon the produce on)» «. 
raised at a small expense, and as lands and| thirds as much as above, say thir... 
animal labor are cheaper here than in France, two-third tons, and the cost thirty-two, . 
and as much labor can be done here by ani-| half per cent. more, which will be fifty... 
mals which is performed there by the hands, dollars and thirty-three cents; then ti... 
we think our advantages are equal to those of | of the beets will be only four dollars " ey 
France in the cheapness of manual labor.—| one-fifth less than Mr. Bosson reckoned » , 
But supposing our advantages in raising the) calculation on the cost of beet sugar, |; ,. 
beets are not equal as to a cheap production, | reckon fifty pounds to the bushel, thirteo:, ... 
we have reckoned the expense higher in the)|a half tons per acre would be only fiye },. 
calculation we have published, so as to con-| dred and thirty-three bushels, which won|: ... 
form to a fair estimate on all expense. In-) no more than a middling crop; not ha': ,, 
stead of three dollars and twenty cents per! much as has been raised in a number of cases 
ton as in France, we have reckoned at five||that have been named.— Yankee Farmer 
dollars per ton. No calculation on the ex-|| 
pense of raising beets or other crops can be! 
made exactly suited to all parts of the coun-| . A Hint. 
try, as the prices of labor and land are differ-|| A soil may be forced, by extreme care, 
ent. Near cities and large towns, and near||/@normous expense, and the use of manure 
the sea-board, owing to good advantages for|| Without measure, to produce all sorts of crops. 
markets, and communications, lands are high- but it is not in such sort of proceedings 1): 
er, and the rent of them more, of course, than || the science of agriculture consists. Ayricy)- 
in the interior; in such cases labor too is||ture ought not to be considered as an obec: 
usually somewhat higher. of luxury, and whenever the produce o! x». 
, ricultural management does not amply revs; 
the care and expense bestowed upon it, th: 
‘system followed is bad. A good agriculturs. 
‘will, in the first place, make himself ae. 


Citeyrn. 


ner, 








istimated expense of an acre of Sugar Beets. 


Use of an acre of land well prepared for beets, 
and manured, of managed in the previous 





Plouchis CeO SOOTHE EE HE HH EHHH EH ESHEETS EE EES a Oo 'quainted with the nature of the soil, in order 
IAS, 9.5 540.005 60 00h 0.08 65 6000404 0% tin KO 8800s : . . Ls ae 
Cultivator.ing, horse, cultivator and hand, two to know the kind ot plants to which it IS Dest 
SOUPS, «2.05. seceeessceseeneeceaeseeeconeees 50 | adapted ; this knowledge may be easily ac- 
aoe ane sowing,- : : - 4 enous > ; ‘ 1 ° | | quired by an acquaintance with the species | 
Seed $2 25, sowing with a machine 75,.......-. 3 00,| the plants produced upon it spontaneously, « 
First hoeing, seer coer er eeseoecscenecooes eseeee 4 00 by experiments made upon the land, or upen 
Second hoeing, thinning, and transplanting to ] ‘ i} : h ° hbo hood : 
supply DO chk sivavs siediatsuevesetas 4 00 | ana ogous soils In the neig iDOr . 
Hoeing again, and loosening the ground with 
POE oc onnnocecondbraccececenct spcocness 2 00) 
Harvesting, .......ssccsccececeessesgecssecsess 9 00) Rhubarb. 
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$10 00\| This excellent plant, which should havea 


Make the rows two feet four inches apart, | place Or F garden, Is very — 
and then a cultivator can be used in hoeing. | WU7PS nothing more than a rich ee wee 
If the beets stand one foot apart in the rows, | "0" It vane - ee ee 
and weigh two and a quarter pounds each, the;|°! 'ts leaves allording a substance W oN ee 
vield will be twenty tons. In rich ground at|| excellent substitute for apie to ma ‘sige 
that distance, a great number will weigh four) 0" P'&* The sauce made ne it, a 

- wholesome and palatable, and will be a go 


or five pounds each; twenty tons is a good| : a al 

- . i . , ’ . 3. t is Shiu 
crop, but not extremely large, for in some) eee < ai eat rage cong reparing 
cases twenty-five or thirty tons to the acre||. 8" 0Y Sewing Mf Wilh sug Ve Y sae 
have been raised in this country. At the|//¢' the same manner as for the table, it ws) 


. “ar lit c j@ht and presery<< 
> deine - dollars to the acre with|| L¢ bottled and corked up tigh erves 
above expense of forty dollars to th with | Se winter.. lndecd, weds not ave ehy tm) 


‘ield of twenty tons, the cost would be two| = 
PP apse , we || not be kept as long as apple sauce, or aby" 
'|the berries that are preserved in this ¥*) 


dollars per ton. We make this estimate, to 
without being bottled up. Some of our go“ 


show how cheap beets may be raised under} 

favorable circumstances, such as good land at} ‘ ee 
ot housewives had better try the experimen. 

Maine Farmer. 












a fair price, convenient machinery and im- 
plements, and the most prudential manage- 
ment in the culture, with labor at a moderate a 
price, and a favorable season. We have no. The law compels no one to doa benefit, pot 
doubt that in some parts of New England,|| permits him to do an injury for nothing. 

beets could be produced in great abundance|| A good maxim is never out of season. 

at the above price; but we must not always!l A bitter jest is the poison of friendship. 
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Willis’ Improved Double Operating Corn Sheller: 


vB 4. Willis’ Improved Corn Sheller—Fruit Ladder. 
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The Improved Double Operating Corn)|\in which this rule may with great propriety 
Seiler will shell two ears of corn at the same || be departed from—for instance in a neighbor- 
ume, can be worked by hand or any other power || hood composed of small farms,—which by the 
—is very durable and not likely to get out of || way generally rank high in the scale of fer- 
ier, and is one of the most convenient and | tility,—several neighbors may unite in the 
awr saving machines used by farmers. Eve-|| purchase of Hussey’s Reaping and Mowing 
ry practical farmer, who raises any quantity |) Machine, or any other of great importance, 

rn, should own a good corn sheller, as it||the price of which is too high for the propri- 
: one of the most convenient and labor saving etor of a small plantation. The corn sheller, 
plements that he can use. ‘The advantages|| however, does not belong to this class. 
re almost incredible ; and we are persuaded | a 
“at no person who has seen this machine in 
eration, and it is said to be one of the very A gentleman in Maine recommends the 
est in use, would be willing to pursue any | following ladder, or frame, for gathering ap- 
zer the old system of shelling by means of ples, &c. It consists of two upright posts, 
shovel, the tub and the bodkin—an unsat-|| from seven to ten feet Jong, (more or less at 
sactory and tedious process, resorted to prin- |the option of the constructor, ) inclining to- 
lly in rainy days. This instrument, put | wards each other, about four feet apart at the 
sto rapid motion, will perform more in the} bottom, and one foot at the top. The rounds 
iy of shelling corn in one day, than will|jof the ladder pass through these posts, and 
x accomplished during a whole month of jare about a foot apart. They are made some- 
“storms without and of storms within, unless|| What larger in the middle than at the places 
ys are more industrious than some we knew || Where they are inserted into the posts, to give 
en we belonged to that class.” The price||greater strength to the machine. A third 
‘no objection—but if it be deemed too high || post is added to these, through which the top 
hr the quantity of corn raised on small farms, || round of the ladder passes, permitting the post 
‘wo or three neighbors might unite in the pur- last mentioned to turn thereon, so that its 
ise—as they are portable, and easily re-||lower end may be set-at a greater or less dis- 
oved from one place to another. There are ||tance from the other two posts, or rather from 
t variety of corn shellers, of different con-|\a straight line drawn between them. This 
Tuction, capacity, and prices. We would ‘ladder may be made light and portable, and 
wot be understood as recommending a joint || possesses the advantage of supporting itself 
“irchase by farmers of a neighborhood, of im- without leaning on any other object. 
oved implements, as a general thing. Ex- a RTD 
sive ownership is best—yet there are cases Rosert Burns, the poet, was a ploughman. 





Fruit Ladder. 
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128 Death of Judge Buel. 








Vo. IV. 
gubernatorial candidate of the opno»,... 
the national administration in 1836 
Ag i , 
We discharge a melancholy office in an- a icecunest iste Tea 
nouncing the death of another of our most scientifically, that he has built his fa. — 
respectable and valuable citizens. Judge|\g public benefactor. As such, he a “ 
JESSE BUEL expired at Danbury, Ct., at ‘throughout this continent and in the 2 
three o'clock on Sunday afternoon, in the|| world; and no man has contributed rr, 
sixty-third year of his age. In consonance ||a writer, and in practical life, to Goa : 
with the general sorrow, and as a tribute to ‘form and improve the avriculture of they . 
the character of the first proprietor of this!) Nearly six years ago, as an auziliery in. 
journal, our columns appear in the habili- plan for the diffusion of knowledge on « 
ments of mourning. subject, Judge B. established “The (Cy): 
Having accepted invitations to deliver anni-}, tor,” a monthly publication of the highest a" 
versary addresses before the Horticultural and | eal of great and varied information, and al 
Agricultural Societies of Norwich and New || has attained a vast circulation through * 


Haven, Conn., on the 26th and 27th ult., he || American continent. His labors, howe:,. 
left home about a fortnight since, with that || were not confined to his monthly publication 
view. At Danbury, he was seized on Sunday ‘ample as were its pages. His pen wa: . 
night with a bilious cholic, of which he was || constant requisition upon nearly every sy). 
relieved in the course of twenty-four hours ; ‘connected with the cultivation of the soil. ond 
but bilious fever supervened, and he sank un- || his correspondence throughout the Union, an4 
der it, after an illness of more than a week—|| abroad, was extensive. In example, not 
receiving, during the time, every attention, |! than in precept, he may be said to have. 
and unremitted medical attendance from the} ferred blessings upon the times in which be 
hands of strangers. It was not until Friday lived—blessings that will continue to frac: 
last, however, soon after his son had left him} and ripen into fruit, long after his body 
en his return to Albany, to request the attend: || have mingled with his favorite earth. | 
ance of his family physician, that the disorder)! Ags aq neighbor and a citizen—and in a!) *» 
assumed an alarming aspect. He wasaccom-) relations of domestic life—he was without re. 
panied on his journey by his only daughter, || proach. He was esteemed not less for is 
of whom he took an affecting and final leave, || integrity than his intelligence and worth— 
in the full possession of his mental faculties, |) jr the unaffected affability and simplicity of 
a few moments before he calmly breathed his}! manner in his intercourse with his fellow me: 
last. He may be said to have lived for utility; ox 
Intelligence was brought yesterday morn-!| to have died in the prosecution of his favor’ 
ing by express, announcing the expected fa-| employment. His death is a public bereave- 
tal termination of his illness. It was a mel-| ment, which all will mourn, as irreparable. 
ancholy surprise to his anxious family cal ela ' oe 
reaching the steamboat wharf in the after-|| Within the last two years, society at larg 
noon, on their route to his place of illness, to| —and the farming community in particu, 
be among the first to learn that his remains|| aye sustained a serious loss in the death of 
had been brought up by the Columbus, the|), | ewe if the 
day boat from New-York, which arrived be-|| ° of the most eminent conductors of the ¢ 


fore the departure of the afternoon boat. The ricultural press—Junee Emersoy,* of Jones 
body had been brought from Danbury to ‘boro, Tenn., Editor of the Tennessee Farmer, 


Poughkeepsie, and thence to this city. land Tuomas G. Fessenpen, of the New 
For the last thirty years, Judge Buel has!) * ie ee had de 

occupied a wide space in the political and ag-|| England Farmer. These gentlemen ha: 

ricultural world. In 1813, he removed to this || voted themselves zealously to promoting, 


city from Ulster county, and established the || means of the press, the great and impor‘?! 
Albany Argus. In the following year, he}! . terests of agriculture; and by persev’r! 
was appointed Printer to the State, and dis- || MYeTests OF agricu’ , y a 
charged the duties of that station, and of the || efforts had overcome many obstacles, anc We! 


editorship of the paper, unt:] 1821, when he |! encouraged by the flattering prospects on 
retired to the farm in the suburbs of the city, |} — — 

since so widely and favorably known as the agricultural newspaper in Tennessee, and contin 
“Albany Nursery.” After his retirement |) jt until his death, in the face of great discourac’™ 


from his editorial labors, he represented the /and at great personal sacrifice ; and if we miste’” 
Saas tall Dati die in tl lar b h so important did he consider the disseminatron’’ - 
city for successive years In the popular branch |! and Kaowledge on the subject of agriculture, 


of the legislature, and at the period of his!|! prosperity of East Tennessee, that he made pro’™ 


fg rg cre . niversi -|\ an his will for continuing the paper he had estas 
death was a Regent of the University. His}! 1" in wi he had conducted for some time with ma" 


last appearance in political life was as the’! ability. 
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DEATH OF JUDGE BUEL. 
(Prom the Albany Argus, Oct. 9} 
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*Judge Emerson, we believe, established t!r 
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som, of future usefulness, when they were 
vested by the hand of death. And now, 
x i. oan is added to the list! In the death of 
B® cos Buss, the agricultural community, as 
~ol associety at large, has sustained a severe 
« Nosingle individual in this country, 
_--bably, has done more within the last twenty 
aa to promote the cause of agriculture.— 
) ds influence will long be felt. Well may it 
. aid, “ Death loves a shining mark.” 








THE AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITION 


e THE PHILADELPHIA SOCIETY FOR PRO- 
MOTING AGRICULTURE, 


Was held at the Rising Sun Tavern, ac- 
oling to appointment. Being confined by 
odispsition we were not able to attend.— 
The Exhibition, we learn, was weil attended 
—fve or six thousand farmers from the sur- 
nunding country being present. The follow- 
og are the Reports of the several Commit- 
tees 


The Annual Exhibition and Sale of the 
Philadelphia Society for Promoting Agri- 
~ture, was held at the Rising Sun Village, 
om Tuesday and Wednesday, the 22d and 23d 
¢ October, when a large number of superior 
cock was brought forward from Philadelphia, 
Montgomery, Chester, Delaware, and other 
counties, 

They demonstrated, in a most gratifying 
manner, the interest which our exhibitions 
we exciting, and in connection with the re- 
ent fine display at the Chester and Delaware 
ind other agricultural shows, evince a strik- 
ag and rapid improvement in the breeding 
f live stock in eastern Pennsylvania. 

The Committee of Arrangements refer to 
the me en reports of the judges, for more 
Pr, mriicular descriptions of the animals, &c., 
¥ evnibited, 

The weather was remarkably favorable, 
ini the quiet and orderly demeanor of so 
‘rge an assemblage for two consecutive days, 
‘88 a source of gratification. We have only 
“regret the want of proper and ample ac- 
“mmodations for live stock, and anxiously 
‘pe that before another year, the means will 
e placed within the society to erect such 
‘eds and other conveniences as shall fully 
‘atisfy the wants of contributors. 

he representatives of the people will, we 
‘ust, see the propriety of some appropriation 
* Provision for the immediate benefit of the 
/ermer, whose interest is too frequently over- 
ked in our legislative halls. 

The Sale embraced a few Durhams of 
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mixed breed or doubtful pedigree, but consist- 
ed chiefly of dairy cattle of various quality ; 
the owners of high bred and perfect animals, 
wisely retaining them for the increase of 
their own stock. Considerable spirit was 
| menifuted by the bidders, and very fair 
| prices obtained. 

Periodical sales so common in Europe and 
particularly in Great Britain, are of great ad- 
vantage and convenience to the furmer and 
| grazier. 

The society feels encouraged by the suc- 
cess of the two annual sales already held, to 
continue them at fature exhibitions, if sus- 
tained by the community. 

Kenperton Sirn, 
Chairman of Com. of Arrangement. 

Aten. S. Roperrs, Sec’ry. 

Report of the Committee on Horses 

The committee of judges on Horses, being 
confined by the published rules of the society, 
to such animals as are best adapted to genera) 
use on the farm and road, in conformity there- 
to award the premiums as follows :— 

Ist. For the best stud horse, to William 
W. Barber, Chester county, for Boston Beli- 
Sounder, ten dollars. 

2d. For the second best stud horse, to Mr. 
Price, of Delaware county, for Bellfounder 
Junior, six dollars. 

3d. For the third best stud horse, to James 
Brown, Philade}phia county, for T'alma, four 
dollars. ' 

4th. For the best brood mare, to George 
W. Roberts, Montgomery county, for his Bay 
Doll, ten dollars. 

5th. For the second best brood mare, to 
Franklin Comly, Philadelphia county, for his 
Black Mare, six dollars. 

6th. For the third best brood mare, to Ro- 
bert Potter, of Philadelphia county, for Sadly 
Miller, four dollars. 

7th. For the best colt, between two and 
three years old, to George W. Roberts, for 
his sorrel colt Sheridan, two years old, by 
Busirus, out of Bay Doll, six dollars. 

Sth. For the second best do. do., to G. W. 
Roberts, for his sorrel colt Garrick, two years 
old, by Busirus, out of a Messenger mare, 
four dollars. 

9th. For the best colt under two years old, 
to Mr. Barney, for his Chocolate Colt, one 
year old, by Busirus, five dollars. 

10th. For the second best colt under two 
years old, to F. Comly, for his Bay Colt, by 
American Perry, out of his Black mare, three 
dollars. 

The society was particularly gratified by 
the display of a powerful stud horse and mare © 
imported from Normandy, by FE. Harris, Esq., 
of Moorestown, N. J. There were also a 
number of remarkably fine animals beside 
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those receiving premiums, amon which || Some others had taken the first DeOthinne « 
were the horses Washington, Rob Roy, An-||the exhibition last year, and by the rule ; 
drew Jackson, and several others, worthy of || the society could not be offered again, 4, 
commendation. these, the committee would mention yy. ,” 
J. Wolbert’s splendid and unrivalled imp»... 
Durham bull Colostra ; Dr. Uhler’s jaro. a 
beautiful imported Durham cow Cato, a: 
Mr. I. W. Roberts’ fine red Steer, |” 
Owen SHER IDEN. Next to those to which premiums wo 
Philadelphia Co., Oct. 22d, 1839. awarded and as meriting the particular poy... 
— of the committee on account of their ji» 
Committee on Cattle over two years old. blood and tine qualities, they would ments 
The Committee appointed to examine, and ||C. J. Wolbert's cows, Paschal Morris’, [1 
award premiums as offered for certain neat || Uhler’s, and Thomas Rotch’s—some of whic: 
cattle over two years old, after a careful ex-|| came in close competition with those to whion, 
amination of the many fine animals of high’! premiums were awarded. 
pedigree, and almost faultless form, offered|| Two very fine cows of mixed blood wer 


Geo. M’CLEtLan, 
Evan G. Lester, 
Jostan Watron, 
Tuomas Hart, 





ae ae for their inspection, do respectfully report: || exhibited by Samuel Richards, Esq., showins 
Te me ‘That they award the first premium for the || evidence of deep milking, with good size ay; 
ae tbe best imported Durham bull, to Mr. Dennis||form. Other good specimens, the resu|t of 
: Kelly, of Montgomery county, for his bull} judicious crossing with improved breeds 
cme is ; ‘ Prince of Wales, three years old, ten dollars. | were exhibited by the following gentlerey, 
oe ae ‘To Mr. Paschal Morris, of Chester county,|| viz: Richard Lardner, Esq., A. S. Roberts 
) of ni the second premium for his imported Durham |! Esq., R. T. Potts, Esq., K. Smith, Esq., Mr, 
a i} bull /lis Grace, of two years old, five dollars. | Sidden, Mr. Samuel Cooper, and Mr. George 
‘1 a For the best native bull of other breed, || Rose. Mr. G. W. Keith sent a specimen of 
. oan they award to Mr. H. Yerkes the first pre-||the Guernsey breed of cattle—a very smal! 
- Siew mium for his white bull Montgomery, ten||cow with her calf; she showed evident signs 
ae | dollars. of a good milker. 
Ss For the best imported Durham cow, to Mr. | * Two very fine Durham bulls were sent by 
; Ma James Gowen, of Philadelphia county, for his |) gentlemen of New Jersey—Ajaz, the pr- 
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24s dollars. || ment in breeding, and more liberal feeding, 
ae For the best native cow of other breed, to | that farmers may be readily snpplied with the 
net) Mr. Dennis Kelly, for his cow Kate Karney, | nost profitable and beautiful stock of ther 
esta the first premium, ten dollars. | own raising. 

en For the second best native cow of other || Aazon CLEMENT, 

a) en, breed, to Mr. John Passmore, of Philadelphia || Puiuie Rayeo.p, 

Bie yt county, for his Roan Cow, the premium of Isaac W. Roserts, 
aR five dollars. BensJAMIN SERRIL, 
Bae ak Sek? For the best ox or steer raised in Pennsy]l- || Henry CHar-ey, 

; in 3 vania, and fitted for slaughter, “ reference | Committee. 
Yih. ae being had to mode of feeding,” the first pre-|, _ 

a. mium is awarded to Mr. Isaac W. Roberts, || Committee on Cattle under two years old 
be, AS for his Dunn Steer, ten dollars. The committee on cattle under two yea" 
“i a For the second best steer as above, they || old, having carefully examined those presen 
PE ae award the premium to Mr. D. Hitner, for his | ed to their notice, report, That in their 0p 
“ime ane Yellow Steer, tive dollars. ‘ion the following animals are entitled to &* 











cow Dairy Maid, of four years old, the first || perty of P. Dickinson, Esq.,and Fitz Roslya, 

premium, ten dollars. ‘the property of Messrs. Tatum and Cooper— 
For the second best imported Durham cow, || both very superior animals. 

to Mr. Charles J. Wolbert, for his cow Ned/,|| The high bred Durham bull Emperor, was 

the premium of five dollars. exhibited by Mr. Durkee; also a fine Dur- 
For the best native Durham cow, to Mr. C. ham bull by J. P. Wetherill, Esq., and a bull 

J. Wolbert, for his cow Flora, the first pre- of mixed blood by Mr. Shetzline. 

mium of ten dollars. The committee were much gratified with 
‘l'o Mr. Paschal Morris, for his native Dur-|| the appearance of the neat cattle, general)y, 

ham cow Alice, the second premium, five! and feel confident that with proper manage- 










For some of the premiums offered by the) premiums awarded, viz: | 
society, the committee regret to state that no|; For the best Durham bull, between one 
cattle were exhibited—and in one or two in-| two years old, to Thomas Rotch, for his b»- 
stances there was but little competition, and 1 Cecii, sixteen months old, the first prem 
the animals offered, though good, were not || of six dollars, 
thought to be fairly entitled to premiums—'! For the best bull “of other breed,” betwee* 








id. 
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_. and two years old, to Kenderton Smith, 
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lold ; one do. half blood, two years ; two half 








-, pis bull Hero, the first premium of six} blood yearlings, and five lambs; two full bred, 


our the second do. to H. Helmbold, for his 


| Priace, four dollars. 
“Por the best Durham heifer, between one 


-.: two years old, to Charles J. Wolbert, for} 


.. peifter Cinderela, the first premium of six 
For the second best do. to Dr. George Uhler, 
«his red heifer Miss Merion, four dollars. 
‘For the best heifer of other breed, between 
.oand two years, to Robert T. Potts, for his 
novonshire heifer Isabella, the second pre- 
um of four dollars. 
"Por the best Durham bull calf under one 
ar old, to James Gowen, for his calf Lean- 
ve. the first premium, five dollars. 
"Por the second best do. to A. S. Roberts, 
©» his bull calf Marmion, three dollars. 
For the best of “ other breed,” to Samuel 
Richards, for his bull calf Harrison, the first 
oromium, five dollars. 
" Por the best Durham heifer, to C. J. Wol- 
ert, for his calf Modesty, the first premium, 
five dollars. 

Por the best heifer of “‘ other breed,” to K. 
‘mith, for his heifer Dol/y, the second pre- 
qum, three dollars. 

The committee, after having gone through 
wih the list of premiums, feel bound to re- 
nark, that they see in the rising “generation” 
sdecided improvement, and think they per- 
ceive in the young stock exhibited here to- 
jay, great encouragement to persevere in 
» good a cause—and that if properly attend- 
«i to, we shall in the course of a few years, 
mve stocks of very superior cattle. In addi- 
ton to the foregoing, the committee would 
ay that owing to the great competition they 
‘und in many instances, much difficulty in 
eeding on the various merits of the animals 
presented. Among some of the many con- 
‘ridutors they would mention C. J. Wolbert, 
‘wo elegant bull calves, each four months 
i; James Gowen, a beautiful heifer; R. P. 
laniner, a very handsome heifer; also, Pas- 
‘val Morris, Dr. G. Uhler, Robert T. Potts, 

und many other gentlemen, exhibited speci- 
mens of superior animals, for which they are 
entitled to the thanks of the society. 
James THORNTON, 
Tomas WALMSLEY, 
Danret C. Frevrae, 
Joun Justice, 
Wiruam Serei.. 


Report on Sheep and Swine. 





|one three-fourth do., one half do.—all of fine 
‘forms and in good order. 

| 2. Isaac Newton, of Delaware county, one 
Southdown Buck three years old, large and 
fine form; a Ewe five years old of equa! 
merit, and a broad-tail Buck, full breed. The 
history of the introduction of this last and 
valuable breed into Pennsylvania, is given in 
the memotrs of the Society, vol. ii. 

3. Isaac W. Hollowell, of Montgomery 
county, a Ewe, large and well formed, and 
two lambs of the New Leicester or Bakewell 
breed. 

4. Robert A. Parrish, of Philadelphia, two 
Southdown Bucks of fine forms and large 
sizes, from the stock of Sir Gerald Aylmer, 
near Dublin: the sire and dam imported by 
the owner (not offered for premium. ) 

Oo. Wm. Warner Roberts, of Montgomery 
county, a handsome Southdown Buck. 

6. A. 8S. Roberts, of Philadelphia county, 
four Southdown Ewes. 

Swine—l. By William W. Barber, of 
Chester county, a Boar and Sow of' the Brit- 
ish Berkshire breed, tive months old. 

2. James Thornton, of Byberry, Philadel- 
phia county, a Boar five and a half months 
old, and a sow of the same breed. 

3. Mr. Pierce, of Mount-Airy, Philadel- 
phia county, a mammoth sow and boar, and 
a sow with seven pigs in fine order. 

4. Thomas Balt, of Philadelphia county, a 
Boar two years old. 

®. Joseph Sides, of Philadelphia county, 
another fourteen months old. 

6. Thomas Smirke, of Roxborough, Phi- 
ladelphia county, a full bred Chinese Sow, 
eleven months old, with eight pigs seven 
weeks old; the latter in fine order. 

The following premiums were awarded ;— 

Sueep—1. ‘l'o Isaac Newton, for the best 
Southdown Buck, four dollars. 

2. To William Warner Roberts, for the 
second best, two dollars. 


3. To A. 8S. Roberts, for four Southdown 
Ewes, five dollars. 


Swine—1. To William W. Barber, for the 
best Boar, five dollars. 


2. To James Thornton, for the second best, 
three dollars. 


3. To William W. Barber, for the best 


Sow, five dollars, 


4. To James Thornton, for the second best, 
three dollars. 

The forms of these animals are excellent, 
and their near approximation ren lered it diffi- 
cult for the committee to decide upon their 


The Committee on Sheep and Swine offer || superiority. Mr. Thornton’s specimens were, 


he following Report: 
LL WwW. i. 


‘on the whole, not deemed equal to their com- 
rts, of Montgomery county, || petitors in size, in proportion to their ages.— 


towed a full bred Southdown Ewe four years’' 1. W. Roberts’ fine sheep were excluded from 
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competition by reason of their not all being || of beautiful Buckwheat Meal, which, fro, ... 
4:1) bead Soathdowne. peculiar process of hulling and sereen,,., 
James Mease, } this mill, gives to the flour a superior a», ' 
R. A. Parrisa, | ance. 
Josepn Crawrorp, | John Young also exhibited a yer, ; 
Wituuam W. Barser,) Buckwheat Meal, from the mill of ()... 
Isaac Roserrs. \Cresman, Roxbury, Warren county. y,_ 
tind | Jersey. rec, 
Report om Agricultural Implements, &Ce | An account of the Sale, &c., on the «.... 
(he Committee on Agricultural Imple- || ; , Se Cond 
ments, Keport,—That their attention was | 4ay, with further particulars regarding }), 
chiefly directed to ploughs, there being no} proceedings of the Society, may be expe. 
other implements exhibited worthy of consid- |; in our next. ny 
eration. 


To Mr. Joseph Dickinson, Chestnut-Hill, |) The Editor of the Germantown Telegn») 
Philadelphia county, they award a first pre-| who was present at the exhibition, BAYS the: 
mium of five dollars, for the best Plough. | it “ was not on the whole, as extensive and 

To Mr. John Young, Warren county, New| complete as we could have desired; sh. 
Jersey, a premium of three dollars, for the | live stock, however, were almost, general! 
second best Plough. speaking, of a very superior descript,, 

To Mr. Wiley, of Chester county, Pa., a and attracted great and deserved atts. 
premium of three dollars, for his complete| tion. The crowd of spectators—many ¢j 
and handy Revolving Plough. whom were from a considerable distance 

All which is respectfully submitted. showed the interest which had been awakened 
James Gowen, on the subject, in the right kind of peopl: — 
Davi Comrort, Indeed, of the five or six thousand who «. 
Joun N. Reeve, tended on the first day, four-fifths of the nun. 
Tuomas WALMSLEY, ber were constituted of the best and most ». 
DANIEL RIrTENHOUSE, ‘telligent farmers, in Philadelphia, Monte: tle 

Committee.||ety, Delaware, Chester, Lancaster, Bucks, 
‘and other counties, in this state, and in the 

_ states of Delaware ané New-Jersey. From 

In addition to the foregoing, there was ex-|| the fact, that these men have showed so strong 
hibited, by James Gowen, Mount-Airy, Sugar || #9 inclination to encourage this, the most «- 
Beet, Mangle Wurtzel, Field Carrot, and Su-| cessible and valuable means of advancing the 


gar Parsnep—samples from half acres of each | @gricultural interests of the country, we have 
kind,—also, by the same, fine Italian Spring | 0 fears but that the future Exhibitions of the 


Wheat in head, sowed 6th of April, reaped | Society, will be supported in a manner and 
the 23d of July. an extent, greatly exceeding the past, and 
By H. J. Helmbold, fine Sugar Beet. | comporting more fully with the intelligence 
By G. Fulton, superior Tuscany Wheat. | of the community and the importance of the 
By do., Rappahannock White-Bearded | object. ) 
Wheat. } Nothing would be more conducive to ths 
By Kenderton Smith, Spring Barley, weigh- || result, than the publicity of the fact, that thes 
inv filty pounds to the bushel. . exhibitions are to be annual ; that the same 
$y Samuel E. Leech, very fine Ruta Baga. | place, which is the most eligible that coud 
weighing, one nineteen pounds, the other! Exhibition Ground ; and that every accomm 


twenty and a half pounds. | 


rior ap can 


oo 


™ 


= 2 «i 


October 2, 1839. 





‘dation will be provided for live stock, and ®. 
By S. Maupay, Maclura Aurantia, or Osage other necessary arrangements owe we 
Apple, a thorn highly esteemed for hedge. | would also recommend to the Society what ¥ 


By J. R. Bowman, Merion, a mammoth} consider a very important matter— the — 
Pumpkin. ‘sion of the exhibition from one to two days 
By William Fisher, Chestnut Hill, a large | This addition would afford an opportunity . 
do. - ~ |\all desirous to attend, to be present ; and! 
by Bartlet Crock, a very large Drumhead || @ttaching a still greater degree of — 
Cabbage, nineteen pounds weight. while it would add a character and solic: y* 
Samuel Crager, near Rose-Hill, exhibited || the Exhibitions, that it 1s TS i te 
White Gourd Corn, the ears uncommonly brief period of a single day—espec i 
Jurge, and the grain in some of them deeply || Weather be inclement—to impart. 
embedded. {| ea se 
James Gorden, of New-Hope, from the Le- } A desire for admiration is the offspring “ 
pent: Mill, Ingham creek, exhibited a sample | vamtty. 
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vation, and an account with each field, taken 
from a journal kept at the time. 


First—Corn.—Seven acres, clay loam, 
with a gravelly subsoil, two years old sod, 
finished ploughing in twenty-one pace lands 
on the sixth of May, passed over it three 
times with a heavy harrow before the twelfth, 
once on the line of the furrows, and crossing 
them in each direction at an angle of forty- 
five degrees ; marked out the rows with a sled 
'(made for the purpose) four feet apart both 
| ways—put five or six grains in a place, the 
| first dressing ran the cultivator once in a row, 
one way; second and third twice in a row, 
crossing the previous dressing each time, the 
fourth and last dressing, threw a slight furrow 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


sxpenses and Proceeds of Crops-——No. I. | 
1 


fg. Eprror,—I here send you some ac-| 
__ot of the proceeds of a farm of fifty-six 
_< within reach of the Philadelphia mar- 
*. tqgether with the management of the 

“There are five fields, of eight acres || 
~» which form a five years rotation in the || 
alee order: 1—Corn, 2—Oats, 3— || 
whoat, 4.and 5—Grass. The remainder is 
-oded into orchard, meadow, and truck 
‘ond. Each field is manured and limed 
-senever it is sown with wheat, The ac- 
wont for the year 1838, as near as I am able || 
» make it out, stands thus— 





Ferm tothe corn with a plough, followed once in a 
% row by the cultivator. It was thinned to four 
“To 12 months labor, . B10... ee ee ee seen ees $ a = | stalks in each hill ; cut off at the ground, and 
Ty 6 do. Duce cowccecccsccccces 


~» interest on 56 acres at $100 per acre.... 336 00 put in shocks of thirty-six hills each in Sep- 
=, do. on $1000—value of stock, &e., 600 || tember, and husked inthe field, and the stalks 


To ered... se ssresseeresesscecccessceceres 4400 || bound and hauled home in November —the 
T) 400 bushels of lime at 12},.... +... +++. 50 00 » heel withethin Gila ie 
To 10 per cent. on $400 worth of implements, account Kept With this heid is— 
for wear and tear,........eeeeeeeees 40 00 
To 0 bushels of oats consumed, ......... 135 00 No. 1. 
To 16 loads of hay,....--. “ 2 sacbvessece = rs DR. 
To 100 do. manure at 5) : . ; > 
To ai bushels of ruta baga at 30cts.,..... 6000 H] aro harrowing. d times, cs tssscccccclcccoe 8 OO 
To keep of 6 sheep, At BS 50,..+0-+++++e--- 21 00 To marking Gat oaks i abhi 2 00 
To planting and seed, ....... +66. ee000s et 
$1322 0 TO Chittming, ...cccccce cocccccscsccsccccsess 1 00 
TO tendimg, ...cecccccccesecevcseveses. sence 9 00 
CR. santtiieati 
By 140 bushels of corn at 80 cts.,.......+-- $112 00 $26 50 
by OC GORD GEA, 0 oc chaccccvece 135 00 i aaane 
by OO potatoes at BO, ......eees 40 00 CR. 
y oO beets at BO, ...--..eeeees 15 00 By 140 bushels of corn at 0 cents,........8112 00 
yoo OO ruta baga at 30,......... 60 00 Deduct expenses, 26 50 
brio apples at 75, .......eeeee 75 00 ao owe 
ys. * timothy seed at $3, ..... 24 00 Balance, $85 50 
2 wheat at $175, .......+. = = rs 
By idozen brooms at $2 50... 6... eee eee f . ’ . J 
S tiameraier ial te... : ao The corn turned off but tw enty bushels per 
2 "~~ rye grass at @15,.........0. .. 3000 ||acre; it wasa poor crop, owing to the extreme 
By8 “ — timothy at $18,....+-.0. eee. - = jdrought. It also received injury in thinning, 
By balling een eT! $99 ||as this was deferred until the stalks had taken 
By fruit and poultry,.......seseeeseceeeees 50 | too firm a hold of each other by the roots, to 
Dy preGt Gm BS GROG e oc cc cc cece cece seeece 25 e . af am aonted : 
Se a onan wart iat 150 00 | be separated without hurt to those which were 
Bip OR iain cain da Guede svat ee esta aia 20 00 || intended tobe left. [am however fully satis- 


By G lambs at $3, and 6 calves at $4, ...... 4200 || fied, that it is much the best plan, always to 
"3 Uae one eee es ae tee 50 09 ©«|| put in more seed than you desire plants, and 
Ry wintering 4 horses, 12 weeks, at $1, ... 48 00 ‘thin out the supernumerary ones, rather than 
by profits from 6 cows 6 months,.........-- 72 | depend upon replanting, in case of partial 


$1633 eo || failure. 
came ss Second—Oats.—Sandy loam, sloping to 
Balance, clear profit, 31100 ||\the south. April 12th, sowed oats—after 
‘| corn—harrowed once before sowing, twice af- 
| have here credited the farm with all its | ter and rolled,—two bushels of seed per acre, 
‘reducts—(whether sold or used in the fami- | harvested about the 2lst of July. 
y)at the prices which they could readily | 


-_-—- 


‘“omand at the time, and have made it debtor | ie Account with No. 2. 
wall which were consumed by the operative | 7; : 

To ploughing, 3 days at $2, ....6..6eee eens. 26 00 
mrt of the stock. I have placed the manure To Carrowing DORON thins odie ck cntvcen din 3 00 
this side as a counterpart to the stalks and | To rolling, .....-. neanbe neposbosnadsans’ese 1 00 
. bushel d oats at Wis os sce 6 20 
‘raw, which are mostly eaten by dry cattle] To sowingecss es cnet cence 


oo) 
athe winter. I will now speak of the differ- | To harvesting, ........sscseeeseseeeee cece eel? 00 
‘tmain crops in the order in which they ~ 
‘me, giving a synopsis of the mode of culti- 
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134 Expenses and Proceeds of Crops. 
CR ‘have a predilection for this variety, 
lowed to choose between it and othe 
bly owing to the straw not being of 





By 300 bushels of oats at 45 cents, ........ $1235 00 
Deductexpenses 23 3 


Balance, $106 50 


There were seven acres of this field « occu 
pied by the oats, which turned off forty-three. 


bushels per acre. On strong soil, oats should || 


be sown thin: on poor ground, thick. If al- 
lowed room they will spread and branch out, 


on the former, the straw will be of much) 


stronger growth, and less liable to lodge; the| 
growth being light on the latter, unless sown 
thick, there will be waste of ground. Par- 
ticular care should be taken to have this crop 
put in the mow ina dry state. ‘The earlier 
it is cut, the more valuable will the straw be 
as fodder. 

Third—Wueat.—Eight acres mostly clay 
loam. The last week of August, 1837, 
plonghed the oats stubble, and harrowed it 
twice, once across the furrows. During Sep- 
tember, spread fifty bushels of oyster shell’ 
lime to the acre, and harrowed it in—hauled 
on one hundred and fifty ox-cart loads of short 
barn-yard manure, spread it evenly, and 
ploughed it under crosswise of the previous 
ploughing—harrowed once with the furrows 
previous to sowing. On the 5th of October, 
sowed one-half with the white bald wheat— 
and the other with the red chaff bearded— 
five pecks of seed per acre—harrowed twice, 
sown with timothy seed, and rolled after sow- 
ing. The spring of 1838 put on about half a 
bushel of clover seed, picked weeds from it 
June 9th, finished hauling in two hundred and 
forty dozen the 14th of July. 


Account with No. 3. 











DR. 

To ploughing & days at S2,.....-.ceeeeeeees $16 00 
To harrowing 3 days at®2,. ......0-ceeeeees 6 00 
To 16 bushels of seed wheat at $2,.......... 32 00 
To rolling and sowing, .....-.6++.eeeeeeee 1 5O 
To 400 bushels of lime at 124 cents,........ 50 00 
To hauling Daigo nsdeccavecceaievece 12 00 
To spreading Gan ocascnccoccesqcseces 4 00 
T’o 150 loads of manure at $1, ...-...---06.. 150 00 
To hauling and spreading do.,...+-+.+.+.+++ 20 00 
To harvesting, ...-.-.++.seeseeeeeeeeereces 16 00 

$307 5O 

CR. 

By 80 bushels of white wheat, at $1 75, ..$ 140 00 
By 100 do. redchaffdo at do.,.... 175 00 

$315 00 


Deduct expenses, 307 50 
Balance, $7 530 








The four acres of white wheat turned of 
twenty bushels per acre, the growth of straw 
rather light, and grain somewhat shrivelled. 


Von. IV 
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W hen a. 


rs, Or 


, DEINE Of 80 onan. 
a texture. I am led to believe that "ner 


cation of the lime would have been projy,._ 
of more beneficial consequences, especia)),. 
all succeeding crops, if it had been ay... 
nearer the surface. Ped 
Fourth and Fifth—No. 4 isa clay j», 
which lays low, and from its position ooo 
readily be drained. No. 5,a gravelly ioe, 
Picked off all stones in the spring. (.. 
menced mowing No. 4, mostly clover, Jy. 
29th. Mowed No.5, of which timothy fon... 
the greater proportion, July 9th. The pene 
ral plan followed in gathering the hay, was:, 
mow one day and let it lay in swath untj) »,.{ 
dew was off the next morning, then spreaj 
towards evening rake it up with a horse ra}, 
and put it in cocks; open these lightly the 
next morning, and haul in P. M:; but yx» 
must decide what course to pursue, from th: 
condition of the grass, and the state of ths 
weather. When this is unsettled it is of: 
double the work, to secure the hay crop- 
when this is the case, it is best not to hay: 
much grass down at a time, haul in any pe. 
tion as it becomes fit, and salt it in the mow 


Account with Nos. 4 and 5. 


DR. 
To picking stones half a day,........+..+... $18 
To getting in hay from No. 4,...+....5..0.:. 9 @ 
do. do. BPO Bac ccc ccccccesss 1! @ 
$21 
CR. nae 
By 6 loads of clover hay at $12,.......... .g72 © 
By2 * rye grass hay at $15,.......... » 
Bys8 “ timothy hay at $18,........... 14 


9246 © 
Deduct expenses, 2) ® 


Balance, $25 % 





There are five acres of clover and one o! 
rye grass, the latter was sown with turneps 
the fall previous. After wheat, the clove 
yielded about one ton per acre, the rye gris 
two tons. In No. 5 there were six acres 
timothy, which gave one and one-third too: 
per acre, there was but little second crop « 
either field, from the effects of the gree: 
drought—the same cause made the first crx 
much lighter than they would have otherw 
been; where plaster was sown this year it 
done to manifest advantage. Clover shou 
be cut when in full bloom, timothy when 
seed forms. Three acres of these fields wer 
out of the course, owing to a change of fe 





The half sown with the red bearded produced || cing, and one acre of timothy was retained" 
twenty-five bushels to the acre, a large yield|| be cradled for seed; with these I kept no 
of straw, and grain plump. The whole field|| count. 

was partially affected by rust, and the part!; I have thus endeavored to lay before 
sown with white wheat received considerable || readers, a succinct account of the les 
injury from the Hessian fly, which seems to. points in the management of the princi 
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sort seasons ; oats is almost a sure crop;— 
mass may suffer by dry weather and from 
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oz [have not debited the corn crop to 

esting, nor either of the three grain crops 
~segense of preparing for market, the fod- 
.. and litter furnished by the stalks and 
-. will be sufficient to balance these; one 
_» of No. 1 was occupied by broom corn,— 
«of No. 2 by potatoes and sugar beets, 
—» and other matters may form another 

»qunication. [Senditon.] Ihave given 


..z exhibit of the mode of management of | 


oo farm, not but that I suppose it capable of 
at improvement, or excelled by others, but 
“ve stated it just as it was, in hopes that 
shors may be led to follow the example, when 
 omparison the good and bad practices of 


ach will be discovered. It will be seen that | 


veo of the main crops, the corn and hay, 
vere very deficient. This, however, was 
sing rather toaccidental circumstances, than. 
» any fault of culture. The wheat is liable 


» injury from the frost, mildew and rust; the 


»ro, from the grub, wire-worm, drought and 


»e attacks of grasshoppers. As the crops of 


‘ye farmer are thus exposed to so many ene-' 
ses, it is hardly likely he will escape with-' 


»t material injury received by one or other 
‘them; this he should anticipate ; it is well | 
‘hat it should be so, it calls forth the reason- 
ng faculties, to apply a remedy for these dis-| 


wers; it awakens the subtle energies of the 
mad, and affords them an incentive to re- 
sewed exertion, and which is the only means 
shereby they may be developed. Happily) 
eat of the vortex of trade and speculation—| 
ndependent of man—the agriculturist should 


all in his power to avert impending evils, 


ini then rest contented, that he has performed 
us quota, to the extent of his abilities, and 
‘at to God alone does he look to crown his 
eadeavors with increase and plenty. | 


in the retrospect of the past, we will find 


werhaps, that agriculture has received a great- 
erimpulse during the last twenty years, than 


a double or treble that period, previously— 


‘at during this space of time, a great number 


' those who have brought a scientific know- 


set to its advancement. To quicken it our 
farmers themselves must lay hold of the mat- 
ter, they should individually experience that 
a portion of this work is assigned them;— 
that they are called upon as integrant parts 
of a great community, to further its interests, 
‘by the means which they severally have at 
‘command. They should be willing, impar- 
tially, and unbiassed by old prejudices, to can- 
vass all their actions, and bring them to the 
test of reason. They should not suppose that 
‘in any one particular have they reached to 
ultimate perfection, and yet at the same time 
keep this always in view, as the point to ar- 
rive at, let our real tillers of the soil do this, 
and the course must be onward. 
A; & T. 


Philadelphia county, Oct. 25, 1839. 


The Farmers. 
The following just and eloquent tribute to 
this meritorious class of American citizens 


'|18 from the pen of an eminent New England 


clergyman. 


“There is one class of men upon whom 
we can yet rely. It is the same class that 
stood on the little green at Lexington, that 
gathered on the heights of Bunker Hill, and 
poured down from the hills of New England, 
which were the life-blood of the nation when 
the English lion was ready to devour it,—I 
mean the Farmers. ‘They were never found 
to trample on lawand right. Were I tocom- 
mit my character to any class of men, my 
family, and my country’s safety, it would be 
to the farmers. They are a class of men 
such as the world never saw for honesty, in- 
telligence and Roman virtue, sweetened by 
the Gospel of God. And when this nation 
quakes, they and their sons are those that will 
stand by the sheet anchor of our liberties, and 
hold the ship at her moorings till she outrides 
the storm.” 


—_-— ~ ~ 


To destroy Sorre!l. 


Among the pests to which the farmer is 
subject, there is none more annoying or vex- 


‘ve and enlightened education to bear upon |atious than sorrel. While it exhausts the 
'subject—and aid them in putting theory |soil, and impedes the progress of healthful 


‘o practice, have thrown aside the narrow 


rrejudices, contracted by the world at large, 


«ve entered the arena, and are bringing these 


pursuits up to their true standard, clearly de-' 
wnstrating that herein there is an ample 


\and cleanly culture, it 1s utterly unfit for all 
purposes of food. It is however fortunate for 
the husbandman that there is a remedy.— 
Lime is its certain destroyer. We say this 
from experience, having tested its efficacy the 
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‘eld for the exercise of the clearest faculties, || present season. We had a few acres infested 
ind the deepest scientific researches, calcu- | with it, much to our inconvenience : ona part 
uted to afford enjoyment to those engaged in'| of this we spread sixty-six bushels and two- 
“and fully reimburse their expenditures, thirds of lime to the acre; on the balance we 

This march of improvement is not stayed, '!spread two hundred bushels of ashes. The 
aopily we may safely assert, that at no point | sorrel on the limed part has nearly disappeared, 
‘ time, was it more in the full tide of pro-| while on the portion on which ashes were 
‘Tess than at the present, and no limits can be } spread, it is as thick as ever. 
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136 State of the Markets—Notices. Vor ly 
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The Magazine of Horticulture, Botany, end «)) ;- 7 
Discoveries and Improvements in Rural 4%;,, 
lished in Boston, by Messrs. Hovey & Co. x hor se 


Quantity of rain which has fallen in each month 
tince January 1, 1&8. 









Inches. | eae ; 
Ist month,.....+.+-0+ Sceee cecce «e+ 5.03 iesued with ite aceustomed regularity, but also sus uM 
DAC ss cincittnciititinncleinsstttcaibilg 3.42 ‘the high reputation it had previously acquire 7, 
OR ID .cttissdinettmemnnsabdaiiied 1.50 | October number—No. LVIII—contains severa) papery 


of great interest, viz.: Art.1. Some remarks Upon w 


Qthe MIOMEDD,« «0 00 cc ccccccccccccccsee 00 shaw sary: 
veral Gardens and Nurseries, in Providence, py... 


Sth MONth,. «1 ee ceceeeecseeveccees ss 6.07 





Pe i a a aerial 302 —_||ton, (N. J.) and Baltimore, by the Editor, C. tor. 
SU lage oe io oe ws skndeecndsne sees 2.51 |8-—On the propagation, cultivation, and general trey 
Ath month,.......... Geese detcorccsset 4.61" ;ment of Epacris, by Joun Towns, Esq. 3.—Noxic, 
9th month,.......++s ee. of new and beautifal plants, figured in the Loni 
10th month,.... .«... O0ee ccc ccccceseces 2.83 Floricultural and Botanical Magazines, with remarks 


on the cultivation of many of the species, and s., 
account of those which it wou!d be desirable to jp), 

duce into our gardens. The Miscellaneous Inte}) genes 
which occupies a part of the work, is varied and rey 
interesting. We know not the measure of suppor: ». 


wate of Che Ne tained for this work : but of one thing we are cert), 


FLOUR AND MEAL—Demand fair and steady for |) es age corresponds With i a 
superfine Flour at $6 50 per barrel. Rye Flour—De- | that if ite aan — ith ~~ Merits, thes 
mand limited, sales at $425. Corn Meal per puncheon, || is it well sustained, for it most certainly is a meriton, 


B18 for Brandywine, and $17 for Pennsylvania.— | ous work. If it ‘s not well sustained, the friend » 
Buckwheat Mcal—Sales for shipment in half bbls. at]) ; : ae 
$2 75 each. The ship Montezuma cleared for Liver- Horticulture and Floriculture owe it to themselves 
pool on the 25th Oct. with a cargo of 5€20 bbls. Flour, || to the science—to the country, to extend to it a gen 
and the ship United States on the 30th, with 4459 bar- |! rous and liberal support, that it may take deep root and 
rels of Flour. : ‘ : 7 _ 

flourish. In its continued success they are deeply jp 
terested. 


* It rained on seventeen different days. 


Philade!phia Hospital, 11th mo., Ist, 1839. 
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GRAIN—Sales of Pennsylvania, Juniata and Sus- 
quehanna, at $1 23(@ $1 25 per bushel afloat, and 
3) 22 @ $1 25 on the Schuylkill canal for good to very 
prime quality. Some small lots in store sold at $1 25 
to $1 27; Delaware at $1 26 in store and $1 23} afloat 
for good quality; inferior do. $1 20. Rye—Sales of 
Penna. at 74 (@ 75 cts. Corn—Sales of inferior to fair 
Virginia yellow at 71@ 75cents; Delaware and Mary- 
land yellow, at 76 @ 7®@ cts.; a lot of very prime Penna. 
round yellow at ®0 cts.; Southern white 72(@ 73. There 
is a good demand for Corn at 76 (@ 78 cts. for yellow.— 
Oats —Sales of Southern at 33 cts. 








The Agricultural Almanac for 1840, calculated for the 
meridian of Philadelphia. This Almanac contains. \». 
sides the calendar, a variety of useful articles on ar, 
culture—eight pages of miscellaneous matter. A) 
pended to the Almanac is a catalogue of Implements 
Machines, Tools, Seeds, &c. &c., for sale at the Arr 
cultural Warehouse, No. 87 North Second street, Phils. 
delphia. The improved Agricultural Implements are 
briefly described, and many of them illustrated by wou! 
engravings. 


From Freedom's Centinel of Nov. 1, published at Ceo 
treville, Eastern Shore of Maryland. 


The Maryland Agricultural Society held their Cau'* 


- i g Show and Fair in Easton on Thursday and Friday | 
CATTLE—At market—S00 Beeves; 190 Cows and | The exhibition of live stock, domestic manufactures 


Calves: 530 Swine ( s ‘ _ ; 3 ‘ 
Prices remein atendy at 85 519 See comaton ood || 4 Aeticultural products and implement, was 
quality, and $8 25 (@ $8 50 for prime ; 40 head unsold. ing, in a high degree, to every beholder, surpassing if 
Cows sold at $25 (@ $25 each ; Calves $5 50 @ 5 75 per || it did, any former exhibition, Several of = —_— 
hundred Ibs. 2cine—400 head sold at $675 to @ $2 25 ||POTMANT, Premiums, we are ce ot. aly Maes 
forcommon to prime. Sheep—Supply nearly all taken Multi pee 7 ~ gitk Cos any at p ‘ 
at $175 (@ $2 50 for Lambs; and $225 @ $450 for || Multicaulis Trees offered by the Silk Company a! yr" 
Sheep. lic sale on the second day of the Fair, were not sole * 
want of bidders. 


PROVISTONS—There has been an increased demand 
for Western Pork. Sales at $15 50 (@ $15 75 cash, and 
$16, 4 mos. for Mess. Bacon at &} (@ 11 cts. for mid- 
dling to prime Hams. Jard—Sales limited. Butter is 
in limited request. Sales of No.1. and extra in kegs 
at 13} and some in tubs at 12 (@ 12} ets. per Ib. 








THE FARMERS’ CABINET, 
A monthly newspaper, is publishec by 
PROUTY, LIBBY & PROUTY, No. 87 NORTH SECOND ST., PHILADELPHI). 


PETER B. PORTER, No. 97 MARKET STREET, WILMINGTON, DEL. 


The Cabinet is published on or abcut the fifteenth ‘only to newspaper postage; that is, one cent oP each 
of every month. Each number will contain thirty-two! {number within the state, and within one hundred miles 
octavo pages on good paper and fair type. The sub- of the place of publication, out of the state,—one a 
jects will be illustrated by engravings one wood when- and a half on each number to any other part of rr 
ever they can be appropriately introduced Terms.— |United States. [Seven copies for five dollars. © 
One dollar per year payable in advance. The Cabinet,| subscribers must commence with the volume, No. |, 
by the decision of the Post Master General, is subject''or with the half volume, No. 7. 
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From the Steam Press of J. Van Court, Printer, corner of Bread and Quarry sts., rear of 96 North Serone 





